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of { Ip. t . traveller to its ‘brink, all paths seek it out,| their furs about them, beforethey were tempt-| the constitutions of groups superior to varieties, trimmed with gold and precious stones, more 
9 D lis {et | | aueous. birds fly to it, em an flee to it, and the} ed to loquacity by a scrap of iron. He be-| or races. | splendid than any king’s daughter ever had 
a Sf $ === | very gronnd inclines toward it. It is nature’s|, longs to the natural family of man, and is In the course of the paper De Candolle makes 5° she lived in the wood for some time, and 
THE GOBLET A WINTER WALK. saloon, where she has sat down to her toilet.| planted deeper in nature and has more root ave suite ,the dove came every day, and took care to 

. Consider her silent economy and tidiness;| than the inhabitants of towns. Go to him, : | provide all she wanted. 


I drank the drops of every cup, 
Arts, institations, I drank ap, 
Athirst I quatfed Life’s flowing bowls 
And sipped the flavor of all souls ;— 
One sparkling cup remained to me, 
The brimming fount of Family ; 
Here still I’m drinking,— 
For to my thinking, 
Good wine beads here, 
Flagons of chver,— 
Nor laps the soul 
In Lethe’s bowl. 
Wine of immortal power 
Into my chalice now doth pour, 
Prevailing wine, 
Juice of the vine, 
Flavored of sods, 
Vintage of gods, 
Joyance benign. 
This pleasant wine 
Ever at call,— 
Wine saddening none, 
Wine maddening nom, 
Wine gladdening all, 
Makes Love’s chalice ruddier glow, 
Genius and grace its overflow. 





TRANSLATIONS. 
BY J. W. DORGAN. 


From Lessings Fables. 





The Brazen Statue. 


Inspired hands the statue of a god 


Wrought, for a wondering world, of glorious | 
brass ; 

Fire ruined was the temple, its abode ; 
Out of the shapeless and discolored mass, 

A fairer form a greater artist wrought ; 

Then Envy came, and gnashing spake its thought, 
“ But middling is this figure, yet, behold, 

It had been wholly worthless, had it not 
Been fashioned from the substance of the old.” 


Jupiter and Apollo. 
Apollo strove with Jupiter. 
Full in the white his arrow struck ; 
“Now, take the bow.” “ No, thank you, no, 
Some other day I’ll try my luck.” 


Minerva. 





The clamor of the mean and spiteful throng 
Heed not, the heralds they of growing tame; | 
Nor in the amber of immortal song | 


Embalm ephemera without a name : | 
For when Minerva with the giants stove, 2 

Their chief against the firmament she hurled ; 

There still he shines, as glowing to the world 
As if exalted thither out of love. 


Solomon. 


But half my lesson of the bee, 
Old man, thou knowest, nor the best ; 
For once, twas well to toil laboriously, 
But now, and in thy winter time, to rest. 





——--+o—— 


THE LAUREATE’S ODE ON THE ROYAL 
MARRIAGE.! 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Sea-king’s daughter from over the sea. 
Alexandra ! 


Saxon, and Norman, and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra ! 


Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet ! 

Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street ! 

Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 

Scatter the blossoms under her feet ! 

Break, happy land, into earlier flowers ! 

Make music, O bird, in the new-budded bowers! 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours ! 

Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 

Fiames, on the windy headland flare ! 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire ! 

Clash, ye bells in the merry March air ! 

Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 

Welcome her, welcome the land's desire, 
Alexandra! 





Sea-king’s daughter as happy as fair, 

Blisstul bride of a blissful heir, 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 

© joy to the people, and joy to the throne, 

Come to us, love us, and make us your own ; 

For Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 

Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee. 
Alexandra ! 


wee - 


FRA ZOOK. 


BY KANE O'DONNELL. 


A shaven monk, with ashen fice 
And sunken eye, and gown and crook, | 

An eremite, a Carmelite, 
Barefoot his way he tcok. 

He mumbled crumbs of mouldy prayer, 

He begged the crones for fee and fare ; 

Bowed kirtled lass and clownish poll, 

And thus this ghostly friar did dole : 

Benedicite! Pax vobdiscum. 


So, every abbey made he rich, 
And fray of all the orders was; 
Ay, wondroas miracles he did 
This sour Fra Zookius. 
Now fair or foul, now gross or lean, 
He shrived the duchess, preached the queen ; 
They say he did with Satan cope! 
Too good for saint, they'll make him pope, 
Benedicite! Pax vobiscum, 


Midnight, he made the abbey roar ; 

At morn was ne'er so sober monk; 
Betimes he'd pray the prior to sleep, 

Then drink the brothers drunk. 
Now speaking to himself he goes, 
Ana chuckles "neath his hooked nose; 
Seowie when the sacred bells intone, 
Then laughs, and calls the world his own! 

Maiedicite! Malearcite ! 


At Michaelmas, Fra Zook was sent 
Of holy mull to brew a bin ; 
He worked it well, he made it strong, 
But, lack ! he tumbled in !— 
Horns, hoofs, dissolve in hiss and roar ! 
The brothers bless themselves a score. 
God save us! said the people wide— 
Of poison the whole abbey died ! 
Anathema maranatha ! 





FROM ANGELUS SILESIUS. 


Two eyes hath every soul; 
One into Time shall see, 

The other bends its gaze 
Into eternity. 


} 
' 


II. 


In all eternity, 
No tone can be so sweet 

As where man’s heart with God, 
In unison doth beat. 


Ill. 


W hate’er thou lovest, Man, 
That too become thou must ; 

God—-if thou lovest God; 
Dust—if thou lovest dust. 


IV. 


Tet but thy heart, O man! 
Become a yalley low 

And God will rain on it 
Till it will overflow. 


Part II. 
BY HENRY D. THOREAU. 


how the sun comes with his evaporation to 
sweep the dust from its surface each morning, 
and a fresh surface is constantly welling up; 
Still, in the midst of the arctic day, we may | and annually, after whatever impurities have 
trace the summer to its retreats, and sympa- | accumulated herein, its liquid transparency 
thize with some contemporary life. Stretched | appears again in the spring. In summer a 
over the brooks, in the midst of the frost- | hushed music seems to sweep across its sur- 
bound meadows, we may observe the subma- face. But now a plain sheet of snow conceals 
rine cottages of the caddice worms, the larve | it from our eyes, except when the wind has 
of the Plicipennes. Their small cylindrical | swept the ice bare, and the sere leaves are 
caves built around themselves, composed of | gliding from side to side, tacking and veer- 
flags, sticks, grass, and withered leaves, shells ing on their tiny voyages. Here is one just 
and pebbles, in form and color like the wrecks | keeled up against a pebble on shore, a dry 
which strew the bottom—now drfting along | beach leaf, rocking still, as if it would soon 
over the pebbly bottom, now whirling in tiny | start again. A skillful engineer, methinks, 
eddies and dashing down steep falls, or sweep- | might project its course since it fell from the 
ing rapidly. along with the current, or else parent stem. _Here are all the elements for 
swaying to and fro at the end @f some grass | such a calculation. Its present position, the 
blade or root. Anon they will leave their | direction of the wind, the level of the pond, 
sunken habitations, and crawling up the stems | and how much more is given. In its scarred 
of plants, or floating on the surface like gnats, edges and veins is its log rolled up. 
or perfect insects, henceforth flutter over the| We fancy ourselves in the interior of a | 
surface of the water, or sacrifice their short larger house. The surface of the pond is, 
lives in the flame of our candles at evening. | Our deal table or sanded floor, and the woods 
Down yonder little glen the shrubs are droop- Tise abruptly from its edge, like the walls of | 
ing under their burden, and the red alder- a cottage. The lines set to catch pickerel 
beries contrast with the white ground. Here through the ice look like a larger culinary 
are the marks of a myriad feet which have _ preparation, and the men stand about on the, 
already been abroad. The sun rises as white ground like pieces of forest furniture. | 
proudly over such a glen, as over the valley | Theactions of these men, at the distance of, 
of the Seine or the Tiber, and it seems the | halfa mile over the ice and snow, impress us | 
residence of a pure and self-subsistent valor, as when we read the exploits of Alexander in| 
such as they never witnessed; which never history. They seem not unworthy of the, 
knew defeat nor fear. Here reign the sim-| scenery, and as momentous as the conquest | 
2aP 8 and purity of a primitive age, and a of kingdoms. 
vealth and hope far remote from towns and! Again we have wandered through the arches | 
‘of the wood, until from its skirts we hear the | 
distant booming of ice from yonder bay of the | 
river, as if it were moved by some other and 
subtler tide than oceans know. Tome it has 
a strange sound of home, thrilling as the voice | 
of one’s distant and noble kindred. A mild | 
summer sun shines over forest and lake, and | 
though there is but one green leaf for many | 
rods, yet nature enjoys a serene health. | 
Every sound is fraught with the same myste- | 
rious assurance of health, as well now the | 
creaking of the boughs in January, as the 








cities. Standing quite alone, far in the for- 
est, while the wind is shaking down snow, 
from the trees, and leaving the only human 
tracks behind us, we find our reflections of a 
richer variety than the life of cities. The 
chicadee and nut-hatch are more inspiring so- 
ciety than the statesmen and philosophers, 
and we shall return to these last, as to more 
vulgar companions. In this lonely glen, with 
its brook draining the slopes, its creased ice 
and crystals of all hues, where the spruces 
and hemlocks stand up on either side, and the 
rush and sere wild oats in the rivulet itself, soft sough of the wind in July. 
our lives are more serene and worthy to con-| Before night we will take a journey on skates | 
template. | along the course of this meandering river, as | 
As the day advances, the heat of the sun full of novelty to one who sits by the cottage | 
is reflected by the hillsides, and we hear a fire all the winter's day, as if it were over the | 
faint but sweet music, where flows the rill re- polar ice, with Captain Parry or Franklin: | 
leased from its fetters, and the icicles are following the winding of the stream, now flow- | 
melting on the trees; and the nut-hatch and ing amid hills, now spreading out into fair | 
partridge are heard and seen. The south meadows, and forming a myriad coves and 
wind melts the snow at noon, and the bare’ bays where the pine and hemlock overarch. | 
ground appears with its withered grass and The river flows in the rear of the town, and | 
leaves, and we are invigorated by the perfume we see all things from a new and wilder side. 
which expands from it, as by the scent of The fields and gardens come down to it with a 
strong meats. | frankness and freedom from pretension, which 
Let us go into this deserted woodman’s hut, they do not wear on the highway. It is the | 
and see ae he has passed the long winter outside and edge of the earth. Our eyes are) 
nights and the short and stormy days. For not offended by violent contrasts. The last 
here man has lived under this south hill-side, rail of the farmer's fence is some swaying 
and jt seems a civilized and public spot. We willow bough, which ctill preserves its fresh- | 
have such associations as when the traveller | ness, and here at length all fences stop, and | 
stands by the ruins of Palmyra or Hectatom- we no longer cross any road. We may go} 
olis. Singing birds and flowers perchance far up within the country now by the most | 
ae begun to appear here, for flowers as well | retired and level road, never climbing a hill, | 
as weeds follow in the footsteps of man. but by broad levels ascending to the upland | 
These hemlocks whispered over his head, | meadows. It is a beautiful illustration of the | 
these hickory logs were his fuel, and these law of obedience, the flow of a river; the) 
pitch-pine roots kindled his fire; yonder, path for a sick man, a highway down which | 
foaming rill in the hollow, whose thin and an acorn cup may float secure with its freight. | 
airy vapor still ascends as busily as ever, Its slight occasional falls, whose precipices | 
though he is far off now, was his well. These would not diversify the landscape, are cele-| 
hemlock boughs, and the straw upon this| brated by mist and spray, and attract the) 
raised platform, were his bed, and this broken | traveller from far and near. From the re-| 
dish held his drink. But he bas not been mote interior, its current conducts him by | 
here this season, for the phebes built their, broad and easy steps, or by one gentle in-| 
nest upon this shelf last summer. I find some clined plain, to the sea. Thus by an early | 
embers left, as if he had but just gone out, and constant yielding to the inequalities of, 
where he baked his pot of beans, and while the ground, it secures itself the easiest pas- | 
at evening he smoked his pipe, whose stem-| ms, | 
less bowl lies in the ashes, chatted with his| No dominion of nature is quite closed to! 
only companion, if perchance he had any, man at all times, and now we draw near to 
about the depth of the snow on the morrow, the empire of the fishes. Our feet glide 
already falling fast and thick without, or dis- swiftly over unfathomed depths, where in 
puted whether the last sound was the screech summer our line tempted the pent and perch, 
of an owl, or the creak of a bough, or imagi- | and where the stately pickerel lurked in long 
nation only ; and through this broad chimney- | corridors, formed by the bulrushes. The 
throat, in the late winter evening, ere he deep, impenetrable marsh, where the heron 
stretched himself upon the straw, he looked waded, and bittern squatted, is made pervious 
up to learn the progress of the storm, and to our swift marshoes, as if a thousand rail- 
seeing the bright stars of Cassiopeia’s chair roads had been made into it. With one im- 
shining brightly down upon him, fell content- | pulse we are carried to the cabin of the musk- 
edly asleep. rat, that earliest settler, and see him dart 
See how many traces from which we may away under the transparent ice, like a furred 
learn the choppers’s history. From thisstump fish, to his hole in the bank; and we glide 
we may guess the sharpness of his axe, and rapidly over meadows where lately *‘the mow- 
from the slope of the stroke, on which side er whet his scythe,” through beds of frozen 
he stood, and whether he cut down the tree cranberrics mixed with meadow grass. We 
without going round it or changing hands; skate near to where the blackbird, the pewee, 
and from the flexure of the splinters we may and the kingbird hung their nests over the 
know which way it fell. This one chip con- water, and the hornets builded from the ma- 
tains inscribed on it the whole history of the ple on the swamp. Ilow many gay warblers 
wood-chopper and of the world. On this now following the sun, have radiated from 
scrap of paper, which held his sugar or salt, this nest of silver birch and thistle down, 
perchance, or was the wadding of his gun, On the swamp’s outer edge was hung the su- 
sitting ona log in the forest, with what in- permarine village, where no foot penetrated 
terest we read the tattle of cities, of those In this hollow tree the wood-duck reared her 
larger huts, empty and to let, like this, in brood, and slid away each day to forage in| 
iligh-streets and Broad-ways. ‘The eaves are yonder fen. : 
dripping on the south side of this simple roof,, __In winter, Nature is a cabinet of curiosities 
while the titmouse lisps in the pine, and the full of dried specimens, in their natural or- 
genial warmth of the sun around the door is der and position. The meadows and forests 
somewhat kind and human. are a hortus siccus. The leaves and grasses 
Atter two seasons, this rude dwelling does | stand perfectly pressed by the air without 
not deform the scene. Already the birds re- screw or gum, and the bird’s nests are not 
sort to it, to build their nests, and you may hung on an artificial twig, but where they 
track to its door the feet of many quadrupeds. builded them. We go about dry-shod to in- 
‘Thus, for a long time, nature overlooks the spect the summer's work in the rank swamp, 
encroachment and profanity of man. The and see what a growth have got the alders, | 
wood still cheerfully and unsuspiciously the willows, and the maples; testifying to. 
echoes the strokes of the axe that fells it, and how many warm suns, and fertilizing dews) 
while they are few and seldom, they enhance and showers. See what strides their boughs 
its wilklness, and all the elements strive to took in the luxuriant summer,—and anon 
naturalize the sound. these dormant buds will carry them onward 
Now our path begins to ascend gradually and upward another span into the heavens. 
to the top of this high hill, from whose precip- Occasionally we wade through fields of 
itous south side, we can look over the broad snow, under whose depths the river is lost 
country, of forest and field, and river, to the for many rods, to appear again to the right. 
distant snowy mountains. See yonder thin or left, where we least expected; still hold- 
column of smoke curling up through the woods ing on its way underneath, with a faint, ster- 
from some invisible farm house; the standard torous, rumbling sound, as if, like the bear 
raised over some rural homestead. There and marmot, it too had hibernated, and we 
must bea warmer and more genial spot there had followed its faint summer trail to where 
below, as where we detect the vapor from a it earthed itself in snow and ice. At first 
spring forming a cloud above the trees. we should have thought that rivers would be 
What fine relations are established betwean empty and dry in mid winter, or else frozen_ 
the traveller who discovers this airy column sohd till the spring thawed them; but their 
from some eminence im the forest, and him volume is not diminished even, tor only a su- 
who sits below. Up goes the smoke as silent-_ perticial cold bridges their surface. The thou-_ 
ly and naturally as the vapor exhales trom sand springs which feed the lakes and streams 
the leaves, and as busy disposing itself in are tlowing still. The issues of afew surface 
wreathes as the housewife on the hearth be- springs only are closed, and they go to swell 
low. Itis a hieroglyphic of man’s life, and the deep reservoirs. Nature’s wells are be-| 
suggests more intimate and important things low the frost. The summer brooks are not 
than the boiling of a pot. Where its fine filled with snow-water, nor does the mower! 
column rises above the forest, like an ensign, quench his thirst with that alone. Thestreams | 
some human life has planted itself,—and such are swollen when the snow melts in the spring, | 
is the beginning of hous: the establishment because nature's work has been delayed, the’ 
of the arts, and the foundation of empires, water being turned into ice and snow, whose 
whether on the prairies of America, or the particles are less smooth and round, and do 
steppes of Asia. not find their level so soon. | 
And now we descend again to the brink of | Far over the ice, between the hemlock | 
this woodland lake, which lies in a hollow of , woods and snow-clad hills, stands the picker- | 
the hills, as if it were their expressed juice, el fisher, his lines set in some retired cove, 
and that of the leaves, which are annually like a Finlander, with his arms thrust into the | 
steeped in it. Without outlet or inlet to the pouches of his dreadnought ; with dull, snowy, | 
eye, it has still its history, in the lapse of its | fishy thoughts, himself a finless fish, separat- | 
wave, in the rounded pebbles on its shore, ed a few inches from his race ;. dumb, erect, | 
and in the pines which grow downto its brink. and made to be enveloped in clouds and | 
It has not been idle, though sedentary, but, snows, like the pines on shore. In these) 
like Abu Musa, teaches that *‘ sitting still at wild scenes, men stand about in the scenery, | 
home is the heavenly way; the going out is or move deliberately and heavily, having sac- | 
the way of the world.” Yet in its evapora- | rificed the sprightliness and vivacity of towns | 
tion it travels as far as any. In summer it is to the dumb sobriety of nature. He does | 
the earth's liquid eye: a mirror in the breast not make the scenery less wild, more than } 
of nature. The sins of the wood are washed the jays and muskrats, but stands there as a 
out in it. See how the woods form an amphi-' part of it, as the natives are represented in 
theatre about it, and it is an arena for all the the voyages of early navigators, at Nootka 
genialness of nature. All trees direct the sound, and on the North-west coast, with 








| 
! 





ask what luck, and you will learn that he too 
is aworshipper of the unseen. Hear with 
what sincere deference and waving gesture in 
his tone he speaks of the lake pickerel, which 
he has never seen, his primitive and ideal 
race of pickerel. He is connected with the 
shore still, as by a fish-line, and yet remem- 
bers the season when he took fish through the 
ice on the pond, while the peas were up in 
his garden at home. 

But now, while we have loitered, the clouds 
have gathered again, and a few straggling 
snow-flakes are beginning todescend. Fast- 





er and faster they fall, shutting out the dis- 

tant objects from sight. The snow falls on | 
every wood and field, and no crevice is for- | 
gotten; by the river and the pond, on the} 
hill and in the valley. Quadrupeds are con- | 
fined to their coverts, and the birds sit upon | 
their perches this peaceful hour. There is not | 
so much sound as in fair weather, but silently 
and gradually every slope, and the grey walls 
and fences, and the polished ice, and he sere 
leaves, which were not buried before, are 
concealed, and the tracks of men and_ beasts 
are lost. With so little effort does nature 
reassert her rule, and blot out the traces of | 
men. Hear how Homer has des¢ribed the | 
same. ‘* The snow flakes fall thick and fast 

on a winter’s day. The winds are lulled, 

and the snow falls incessant, covering the top 

of the mountains, and the hills, and the 

plains where the lotus tree grows, and the , 
cultivated fields, and they are falling by the 

inlets and shores of the foaming sea, but are 

silently dissolved by the waves.” The snow 

levels all things, and infolds them deeper on 

the bosom of nature, as, in the slow suinmer, 

vegetation creeps up to the entablature of 
the temple, and the turrets of the castle, and 

helps her to prevail over art. 

The surly night-wind rustles through the 
wood, and warns us to retrace our steps, 
while the sun goes down behind the thickening | 
storm, and birds seck their roosts, and cattle | 
their stalls. | 

*¢ Drooping the lab’rer ox 
Stands covered o’er with snow, and now demands | 
The fruit of all his toil.’ 


Though winter is represented in the alma- 
nac as an old man, facing the wind and sleet, 
and drawing his cloak about him, we rather 
think of him as a merry wood-chopper, and 
warm-blooded youth, as blithe as summer. | 
The unexplored grandeur of the storm keeps 
up the spirits of the traveller. It does not 
trifle with us but has a sweet earnestness. In | 
winter we lead a more inward life. Our hearts | 
are warm and merry, like cottages under | 
drifts, whose windows and doors are half con- | 
cealed, but from whose chimneys the smoke! 
cheerfully ascends. The imprisoning drifts | 
increase the sense of comfort which the house | 
affords, and in the coldest days we are con- | 
tent to sit over the hearth and see the sky | 
through the chimney top, enjoying the quiet 
and serene life that may be had in a warm) 
corner by the chimney side, or feeling our 
pulse by listening to the low of cattle in the 
street, or the sound of the flail in distant. 
barns all the long afternoon. No doubt a/ 
physician could determine our health by ob-| 
serving how these simple and natural sounds 
affected us, We enjoy now, not an oriental, | 
but a boreal leisure, around warm stoves and | 
fire-places, and watch the shadow of motes | 
in the sunbeams. | 

Sometimes our fate grows too homely and | 
familiarly serious ever to be cured. Consid- | 
er how for three months the human destiny | 
is wrapped in furs. The good Hebrew rev- | 
elation takes no cognizance of all this cheer- | 
ful snow. Is there no religion for the temper- 
ate and frigid zones? We know ef no scrip-_ 
ture which records the pure benignity of the | 
gods on a New England winter night. Their | 
praises have never been sung. only their | 
wrath deprecated. The best scripture, after | 
all, records but a meager faith. Its saints | 
live reserved and austere. Let a brave de-| 
vout man spend the year in the woods of 
Maine or Labrador, and see if the Hebrew 
scriptures speak adeqnately of his condition 
and experience, from the setting in of winter 
to the breaking up of the ice. 

Now commences the long winter evening | 
around the farmer’s hearth, when the thoughts | 
of the indwellers travel far abroad, and men | 
are by nature and necessity charitable and 
liberal to all creatures, Now is the happy 
resistance to cold, when the farmer reaps his 
reward, and thinks of his preparedness for | 
winter, and through the glittering panes sees | 
with unanimity, ‘‘the mansion of the north- 
ern bear,” for now the storm is over, 


‘* The full etherial round, 
Infinite worlds disclosing to the view, 
Shines out intensely keen ; and all one cope 
Of starry glitter glows from pole to pole.” 





Science. | 





DARWIN’S THEORY. 
Alphonse de Candolle on Species. 


Alphonse de Candolle (Swiss Archives des Sci- | 
ences Physiques et Naturelles, November and De- 
cember 1863,) gives the following opinions in re- | 
gard to Species as the result of a review of the, 
family of Cupulifers (oaks, chestnuts, beeches | 
and the like:) 

The establishment of subvarieties, varieties, | 
races, species, genera, and still larger groups in | 
the vegetavle kingdom is possible, and genera are 
pretty well defined and generally recognized by | 
mankind, while species, and above all the smaller | 
groups, are more vague. Many of these groups | 
in the books, especially the lower ones, are doubt- | 
ful and temporary from not being founded on. 
sufficiently numerous specimens of the same 
time or parentage. ‘The tendency which exists 
in even the lowest of the groups to inherit even 
the least important forms and functions is never 
complete, and there are always differences that 
are either slight or considerable, either moment- 
ary or lasting to succeeding generations. The 
present geographical distribution and observa- | 
tion of the later fossils, give evidence of frequent | 
changes of limits in the homes of the groups, in 
consequence of physical or geographical causes, 
without appreciable changes of form. The diffi- 
culty of proving identity of species between liv- | 
ing plants and those of terticry fossils in Europe, 
and the existing distribution of very analogous | 
species render it highly probable that changes 
of form as well as changes of home have taken | 
place in the long time siuce the Tertiary epoch. | 
The theory of the succession of forms by deri- | 
vations from antecedent forms is the mosi natu- | 


} ral hypothesis, and explains better than any the | 


known facts of paleontology, of botanical and | 
zoological geography, of anatomical structure and | 
classitication, but it lacks all direct proof: and if 
it is true, it must have acted with such slowness, 
as to produce visible effects only in much longer | 
periods than the historic one. 

In the present state of science, it is no 
easier to define species than genus or family ;_ 
but although Linnaeuss, definition is per- 
haps the worst of all, it is best to use| 
the word for that category of groups to| 
which he arbitrarily applied it, since he under- 
stood perhaps better than any other naturalis, | 


Some species like the Quercus Cerris, which 
exist at isolated and distant spots on the con- 
tinent, have evidently died out from the interme- 
diate space, and are onthe decline; while other 
sp:cies like the beech, Fagus sylvatica, are on the 
increase. It is impossible to suppose that any 
of the family of Cupulifers, with their large 
seeds and difficult early growth, could be trans- 
perted across an arm of the sea by natural 
agencies, or accidentally even by man, and where 
these trees occur there in countries separated by 
suc! an arm of the sea, it is necessary to suppose 
that their species existed at atime when these 
countries were united by dry land; and that is 
an argument for the existence of land at former 
periods between England and France, between 
Corsica or Sicily and the Continent and even be- 
Europe and America, The geological proofs of 
the great uge of organized forms; the failure of 
recent experiments to prove the possibility of 
spontaneous generation ; the absence of any ob- 
se: vation of the conversion of inorganic bodies 
into organized bodies; the absence of certain 
species from countries where they could thrive, 
and do thrive when introduced by man, the ex- 
istence of what would be defects in certain ani- 
mals had these been created directly, but might 
well be inheritances from ancestors, such for ex- 
ample, as the useless rudimentary breasts of male 
animals, the wings of birds that cannot fly, the 
sting of the bee who dies whenever he uses 
it; all these facts favor the theory that forms 
have formerly, as now, changed by evolution 
from antecedent organized forms. Variations 
in form or monstrosities are so exceeding: y nu- 
merous that a thousand botanists could find per- 
haps 365,000 ina year, and it only remains to 
show why certain varieties should become per- 
manently hereditary while others disappear. 
This isdone by i’arwin’s theory of ‘natural 
selection,’ according to which those few forms 
which are strongest and best united to ex- 
ternal circumstances crowd out and extermi- 
nate the numerous weaker and unsuitable. ones 
and themselves alone become permanent. 

The time required for the establishment of new 
forms is long, and De Candolle suggests that the 
time required ought to be much lengthened by the 


law of compensation, by which a useful modifica | 


tion of one part of a creature, curtails a contrary 
moditication of another part. Fat cattle propa- 
gate badly. English race horses cannot live in 
in the open air ina rough climate; plants cul- 
tivated for sugar or fecula, either cease to flour- 
ish, like the sugar cane. or become diseased like 
the potato ; and similar facts very likely occur in 
wild species. So that extreme slowness of change 
would be the result, and long periods of time 
would be required. Now every one not only 
shrinks from the idea of infinity, but feels op- 
pressed at the idea of any longer periods of time 
than he is accustomed to think of. An ignorant 
man with no knowlede of history is staggered at 
a few hundred years ; an educated man without 
acquaintance with certain sciences, at a few thou- 
sand years; a physicist or geologist at a few mil- 
lion years. Darwin’s theory requires millions 
of years; we recoil more or less frightened, and 
reason confirms this instinctive fear. Darwin 
says, in substance, that certain natural causes un- 
known to man by observation or traditon might 
well act at very distant times in a manner un- 
knownto us. Insuch a case timidity is nothing 
but prudence. 

In conclusion De Candolle proposes 
name of Epiontology for the study of the 


succession of organized beings on the earth, to, 


include paleontology, and and botanical and zo- 
ological geography, and to treat of the history of 


orzanic bodies, just as geology does of that of in- 


organic bodies. 


Nova Scotta Gerorocy. Professor Lesley 
(Proceedings of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, November, 1862) gives adetailed vertical 
section in two halves separated by a small break, 
of 907 feet cf coal measure rocks in the coast of 
Cape Breton, at Glace Bay, near Sidney. It is 
accompanied by a few notes in regard to certain 


beds, and by a comparison of thesection with the | 


sections given for the same province by the Brit- 
ish geologists Logan, Lyell, and Dawson, as well 
as with corresponding sections in the United 
States. Mr. Lesley maintains that the coal mea- 
sures in Nova Scotia are far less thick than hith- 
erto represented, and much that has been attrib- 
uted to the coal measures belongs to lower forna- 
tions and bears a very striking resemblance to the 
corresponding formations of our Middle Siates. 





NatTIonaL Acapemy oF Science. The National 
Academy of Science will hold its first meeting for 
organization on the twenty-second of April next 
inthe Chapel of the University of the City of 
New York. 





THE WHITE DOVE. 
An Allegory and its Interpretation. 


A young girl was once riding in a coach 
with her master and mistress through a large 
wood; and when they came to the middle of 
it, a band of robbers rushed out of a thicket, 
and killed all whom they found. Thus all 
were killed except the maid, who had jumped 
in terror out of the coach and_ hidden herself 
behind a tree. 

When the robbers had gone off with their 
booty, the maid came out, and saw the dread- 
ful deed that had been done. ‘Then she fell 
a-weeping bitterly, and said, ‘‘Alas! what can 
a poor girl like me do? I know not the way 
out of the wood, and I shall die of hunger.” 
Then she wandered about, seeking a path 
but she could find none. 

When it was evening she set herself down 
under atree, and made up her mind to re- 
main there, and not to go away, happen what 
might. But after she had been sitting there 
for some time, a little white dove came flying 
to her, with a small golden key in its bill. 
Then it dropped the es into the girl's hand 
and said, ‘‘Do you see yonder large tree? on 
its side is a little rock; open it with this key, 
and you will find plenty of food, and will no 
longer suffer hunger.” 

hen the girl went to the tree and opened 
it and found some milk in a little dish, and a 


loaf of white bread; so she had now plenty : 
to eat and to drink. And when she had eat- | 


eu her fill, she said, ‘‘The hens at home are 
all now going toroost; ahme! I am sotired, 
—could I also but lie down in my bed !” 

Then the little dove came flying to her 
again, and brought another golden key in its 
bill, and said, ‘Open the tree, and you will 
find ix it a bed.” So she unlocked the tree, 
and found a beautiful soft little bed; then she 
said her prayers, lay down, and soon fell 
asleep. 

The next morning the dove came a third 
time, brought again a little key, and said, 
‘Open the tree and you will find init a 
dress.” And when the girl unlocked the tree, 
sure enough there she found a beautiful dress 


the | 


But one day the little dove came, and said, 
/“Will you do mea kindness?” *+With all 
my heart,” answered the maiden. Then the 
dove said, ‘‘I will take you to a cottage; go 
‘into it, and you will see an old woman sitttng 
on the hearth who will bid you good day. 
But for your life’s sake do not answer what- 
ever she may say or do. Go past her on the 
right hand, and there you will see a door; 
open it, and you will come into a little 
‘chamber, where a large heap of rings of all 
sorts are lying on the table. Amongst them 
are splendid rings with glittering stones ; but 
let them lie, and seek out a plain ring, which 
is amongst the rest, and bring it'to me here 
as fast as you can.” 
Then the maiden went tothe cottage. 

| There sat an old woman, who stared when 
she saw the girl, and said, **Good day, my 
child!” But the maiden gave no answer, 
‘and went straight past her up tu the door. 
*‘Whither so fast?” cried the old woman; 
,and she seized her by the gown, and tried to 
‘hold her back. ‘*This is my house, and no- 
| body can come into it without my leave.” 
|The maiden however never opened her lips, 
‘but got away from the old women, and went 
into the chamber. And there lay a great 
heap of rings upon the table, which glittered 
and quite dazzled her eyes; then she looked 
{and looked everywhere amongst them for the 
| plain ring, but could not find it. 
, _As she was busily searching for the ring, 
‘she saw the old woman sneaking off with a 
| birdcage in her hand, and trying to make her 
escape. So the girl ran up to her, and took 
the cage out of her hand; and when she 
lifted it up and peeped into it, there sata 
bird with a plam ring in its bill. Then she 
took the ring, and ran out with it in great joy, 
thinking that the little white dove would 
come and fetch it but it came not. 

So the maiden leaned against a tree, wait- 
jing for the dove; and as she stood thus, the 
| tree seemed to her to grow soft and flexible, 
jand to let dewn its boughs. All at once the 
| branches wound dlisiensebies aroun her, and 
| behold they were two arms! And when she 
|looked around, the tree was a handsome 
|young man, who embraced and kissed her 
tenderly, and said, ‘tl am a king’s son, and 
| thou hast freed me from the power of the old 
| woman, who isa wicked fairy. She changed 
‘me into a tree, but every day for two hours I 
_was a white dove; and as long as the old wo- 
jman had the ring I could never regain my 
| proper form.” 

Then his servants and horses were all freed 
‘from the spell, and were no longer trees. So 
the king’s son drove off with the maiden to 
his kingdom, and they were married forth- 
with, and lived long and happily. 
INTERPRETATION. 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL HITCHCOCK. 


| 


“The young girl,’ the ‘maid,’ (the con- 
| science, if you will,) seeing the ‘‘dreadful’’ work 
|of the “robbers,” (worldly pleasures,) weeps 
| bitterly. This is the ‘*black’’ state of the ‘«mat- 
| ter’”’ of the Philcsopher’s Stone, and the begin- 
| ning of a new life, At length the maid 
_makes the great resolve to abide by the Truth— 
represented by her sitting under a ¢ree, (the 
| figure of a firmly rooted principle,) with the 
| fixed resolution ‘to remain there and not go 
|away, happen what might.”” The immediate 
fruit of this is a visitation of the Holy Spirit in 
the form (or under the symbol) of the “little 
| white dove,” through which she receives 
| powers—emblemed by the golden key in the 
| hand. 
| The “large tree,” is the great whole, the Fath- 
/er, of which the maid figures the image. By the 
|use of the key the lock (misprinted rock) is 
opened, i. e. spiritual life is opened, where 
‘abundance of good is found. Whosoever eats of 
his food, John vi: 54, shall ‘‘no longer suffer 
| hunger.” 

“The hens at home are all now going to 
roost,” etc.—a parallel to Scripture, Matt, 8:20. 
«The foxes have holes,” etc. But another golden 

key opens the same tree to which thereare three 
or a trinity of keys, etc. The dress, obtained by 
‘the third key, is the clothing or dress of right- 
eousness or holiness, Isa, 61: 10. Then comes a 
trial, where the maid is not to answer the seduc- 
tions of the world, but must go past them at the 
“right hand” (the goats take the left.) 

The bird figures light and life, and the ring (a 
circle) is the Eternal T'ruth—just so much in the 





| world as wag the Red Book in the hands of the 
|tine gentleman from whom it is to be recovered. 
But the maid has a doudt, and leans aguinst 
a tree—supports herself upon her principle 
(faith) as Jacob supported himself upon his 
caue’s head, (staff, 1 should call it, the figure of 
principle). And now comes the crowning 
fruit: the principle shows itself to be the all-em- 
bracing truth, and takes the maid to its arms. 
, The true unity is discovered, and immortality is 
brought to light. 





PHYSIOGNOMICAL STUDIES. 
No. XI. 


W. H. Seward. 


| Mr. Seward making his great speech on Kan- 
' sas, appeared to me as sublime as his theme, and 
‘ag faithful as the balances of justice. When in 
a grave voice, husky with emotion, he arraigned 
the President who was then trying to set the des- 
pot’s heel on the neck of Kansas, formulating 
his charges after those made against George III, 
in the Declaration of Independence, the Senate 
was hushed to an awful silence, and some wept 
simply from excitement. 

Well do I remember his appearance at that 

time. He was awkward in manner, but ina 

‘way that was more agreeable than gracefulness ; 
his voice began with acroak, but it was litted on 
the pinions of his thought, until it were as if a 
raven had been transformed into a dove. Peo- 
ple who have seen only the common portraits of 
Mr. Seward, or the motionless figure of the 
man, can have no idea of how , transfigurable he 
was. 

I say was: alas, Ilium fuit! ‘The other day I 
‘saw Mr. Seward again, aud he was no morecom- 
"parable to his former self, than is a mummy to the 
King it perhaps was. His face has shrunk away, 
leaving a large beak of a nose ; his eyes are no 
more lit up; his voice assures you of the truth of 
Pythagoras, for you know it must once have be- 
longed to a raven. 

What has produced this change in Mr. Sew- 
ard> Not strong drink, as some have supposed. 
Since this charge has been pu licly made, it 
| may not be wrong to say that 1 know that Mr. 
| Seward’s habits are not intemperate, as far as 

drinking is concerned. Though I do believe that 
the habit of smoking with him has been carried 
to excess, and that the lack of nerve which has 
characterized him in this his frst serious ordeal, 
is, in some measure, due to that habit.’ Mr, 
| Seward has always been a man devoted to politi- 
‘cal tife and excitement; these have become so 
| necessary to him as stimulants, that it is doubt- 
| ful, if, should he retire now from political life, 
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he would not go home to rest as have Webster 
and Douglas, whose disappointments were 
scarcely greater than those of Mr. Seward. 


Mr. Seward is nota grossly selfish men, al- 
though he is not thoughtful of others; he is able 
to yield to another when justice demands it, and 
with a good grace. Nor is he a morbidly ambi- 
tious man ; he is one of the few men in public life 
who 18 willing to await the judgment of the future. 
At this moment when he in thorough weakness 
amounting to dotage is making a pillory for himself 
in the future, he has no doubt that his justification 
is sure. Swill, Mr. Seward was very bitterly dis- 
appointed in not having received the Presidential 
nomination at Chicago ; not so much, I think, for 
the office involved, as for the solemn verdict 
against him from the tribunal of the whole Amer- 
jican people. From that moment he has been a 
| morbid and failing man,—utterly unfit for the pub- 
lic service; and if his friends were wise they would 
| insist on his resignation, before he has absolutely 
| sponged out the high marks he has made in our 
| history as a nation. 








Mr. Seward’s eye has long been tending to fix 
on six or seven large and handsome volumes to 
| be labelled ‘“ Seward’s Orations.” It is a natural 
/ and just ambition ; for no public man living has 
ispoken so well. Let him devote the rest of his 
| life exclusively to preparing these and his country 
| will yet gratefully remember him ; but let him go 
‘on as now and—Anathema Maranatha! 


| Mr. Seward’s most remarkable feature is his 
nose. This shows a certain voracity of nature, 
| being singularly corvine, even to a certain twist 
| when angered, which is notable in such birds. His 
| brow indicates great logical ability, and some im- 
| aginativeness. ‘The mouth is of the kind fond of 
| luxury and magnificence; he would be athome in 
| Haroun’s palace. The eye has a certain vagueness 
and dreaminess in it as if it beheld blue skies 
| always ; and I think that all the rose-tinted proph- 
iesies which have both irritated and amused the 
country have come out of those vague eyes. 





Mr. Seward is a curious blending of the Brah- 
;min and the New York politician ; and so long as 
he walked in the minority he was great; when he 
| got into power the speculation departed from his 
eyes. 





Riterary Rediew. | 


THE CONTINENTAL MONTHLY 


For April comes to us witha great variety in its 
contents, and much that is good, ‘The Wonder 
of Words’’ is an etymological paper of some value, 
though embodying much that is trite. *lhe 
Chech’’ (why not Czech?) is the best magazine 
poetry we have lately seen; at least it has the 
fire and melody which so many strive after in 
vain. ‘How the War Affects Americans,” is a 
good paper by Mr. F. P. Stanton. Mr. Leland’s 
“Chained River’ is pleasing; but so is not Miss 
Colton's story. When she wrote her astonishing 
critiques, last year, we thought she had reached 
the acme of bad writing, but this isa touch be- 
| yond. ‘:Ethel’’ is by a diligent reader of **Locks- 
|ley Hall.” ‘The articleon Walter Scott isan en- 
| tertaining med.ey. Edmund Kirke’s last story, 
| is marked by the same great merits and defects 
| as his preceeding ones, He ecems to have aneye 
j}and a faculty, but no sense of proportion,—no 
| art in his management of a plot. If he would 
| turn his papers into the form of sketches of actu- 
al adventure, Jaying aside the fictitious entirely, 
he would succeed better. Robert J. Welker gives 
a sensible and statistical comparison between Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, and some dull verses 
about the Flag. He should read Mrs. Howe's 
thrilling poem and burn hisown. Nature made 
him for a financier, not « poet. ‘There is a heavy 
and sophistical paper on ‘Our Present Position,’ 
several lively sketches’ and the usual editorial 
melange. Altogether it is so good a number that 
one wishes it were better. 








Tue Cottectep Works or Tueopore Parker, 
Minister of the Twenty-Eighth Congregation- 
ai Society at Boston, U. 8. Containing his 
Theological, Polemical, and Critical writings ; 
Sermoiis, Speeches. and Addresses ; and Liter- 
ary Miscellinies, Edited by Fxances Power 
Cosne. Vol. I. Containing Discourses on 
Matters Pertaining to Religion; with Preface 
by the Editor and a Portrait of Parker from a 
medallion by Saulini. 380 Pp., cloth, price 
6s. Vol. IL. Containing Ten Sermons, and 
Prayers. 360 Pp., cloth, price 6s. London: 
Trubner and Co. 





It is a little remarkable that the first uniform 
edition of Mr. Parker's works should appear in 
England. The Discourses on Religion, however, 
nave been several times reprinted there, and we 
have before us an edition by Chapman in 1846, 
| which is in some respects better than any Amer- 
| ican edition. Many of his other works have had 
|a wide popularity in England, and it is to satisfy 
| the demand for them, as well as to perform a 
grateful duty toward her buried friend that Miss 
, Cobbe has now undertaken this complete edition. 
| Her pretace to the first volume shows low well 

she is qualified for her task, All will not agree 
with her in her estimate of Parker. Some may 
‘criticise the style in which she expresses that es- 
' timate, as for instance does the cautitus critic of 
‘the Spectator. But there are thousands on both 
| sides of the ocean who will thank her for what 
| she has said, no less than for the new and appro- 
priate form in which she has given to the world 
these well-known books. We are especially 
| glad to see the Praycrs included in a volume with 
| che Ten Sermons, and it is proper that our Eng- 
lish readers should be informed of what some 
| Americans do not know, that the world is in- 
| debted for the preservation of these prayers to 
‘the affection and fidelity of two of Mr. Parker's 
‘parishioners, Miss Matitpa Goppagp and Mr. 
‘Rurvs Leicuton, who wrote them down each 
Sunday in the phonographic character, and eigh- 
‘teen months ago transcribed them for the press, 
We hope Miss Cobbe will carry out her plan 
‘for acomplete edition , adding to her series, when 
‘they shall have been published here, those works 
| which Mr. Parker in his will directed to be print- 
ed, but which through some unfortunate delay 
have not yet appeared. We learn that she has 
met with unexpected encouragement in her 
| work, from bishops and scholars as well as from 
| tradesmen and artizans,—and that another edi- 
' tion, even cheaper than hers, is in preparation 
| by another editor far Jess competent to the task. 


—————— 


Mas. Evizaseta Banartr Brownino’s pos- 
‘thumous volume, now in press by James Miller, 
| of New York, under the editorship of Theodore 
| Tilton, is not a volume of verse, but of poetic 
| prose ; being Essays on the Christian Greek Po- 
ets, (with whose writings she was familiar in the 
original,) and a series of striking criticisms on 
: the whole line of English Poets from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth; valuable, as giving the opinion of 
' one of the sweetest of English singers, concern- 
ing the songs of all the others of the choir. 
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Wesr Point axp THe Wan.—Dedicated by a 
Western officer to his Eastern fellow-soldiers. 
St. Louis, Mo.: March, 1868. Pp. 11. 


There is more truth and sagacity in this brief 
pamphlet, written by some person more familiar 
with ideas than with language, than in many 
bulky volumes. He discusses the War, West 
Point, and Gen. Halleck, whom he rightly re- 
gards as the type of West Point officers; in what 
spirit, let these extracts show: 


I only express an opinion generally held 
by.all officers who have had occasion to judge 
from experience, and whose participation in 
this war was actuated by pure patriotism, 
when I state that the principal cause of all 
our disappointments and delays can be dis- 
tinctly traced to the influence of incompetent 
or designing superior officers, whose only 
claims for the position they occupy are deriv- 
ed from their accidental military education at 
West Pomt. A military education is a great 
advantage, and if the tuition received at 
West Point falls in good ground, it will de- 
velop a commander who is entitled to the 
preference in the government of military 
matters, and we all must cheerfully submit to 
his preferment to the most responsible posi- 
tions. But an education at West Point does 
not make a genius out of a dunce, nor does it 
create intelligence out of ase gen fe This 
rule holds good in all classes of educational 
institutes, The study of theology does not 
of itself make the student an efficient minister, 
nor does the study of philosophy make him a 
philosopher. Science is one thing and the 
application of it quite another. But, aside 
from these gencral truths, there are some 
special reasons why the pretensions of a 
West Point graduate at the present time 
apnear plainly preposterous. Let us limit 
ourselves to facts. The regular officers of 
the present day, with the exception of some 
from the older classes, have bad very limited 
opportunities of gaining practical experience 
in military matters. Leaving West Point, 
they have generally been assigned to duty on 
the frontiers and at the forts, where the 
commands seldom exceeded a few companies. 
Years have passed over their heads in the 
outskirts of civilization, their sphere of 
action being limited to the exercise of a 
monotonous routine. They have been 
estranged from any part or participation in 
the great national questions controlling our 
destinies, and, from their peculiar education, 
have always and will aways look down upon 
our civil government and institutions as a 
necessary evil at best. Moving from station 
to station, their lives have been generally so 
unsettled, that but very few of them have 
formed social ties, and there has been noth- 
ing to attach them to the people from whence 
they sprung, except pleasures and _gratifica- 
tions of military pride. Atthe bombardment 
of Fort Sumter, they were suddenly called 
upon to take a stand either for or against the 
country that educated them, and those that 
were actuated only by ambition for military 
honor and preferment, turned their faces to 
the South, for there was reason to believe, 
fowa while, that its experienced statesmen, 
and great wealth, combined with their politi- 
cal power at the North, would result in a 
speedy victory over and subjugation of the 
North, and the distribution of military honors 
are with the victors. ‘Thus we lost the most 


energetic and daring (because ambitious) of | 


our officers, and the rest remained true to 
our flag—some from pure patriotism and 
convictions, others from accidental indiffer- 
ence, others from want of courage and 
decision at the proper moment and afterwards 
awed by the enthusiasm that possessed the 
rising people. 

It was proper that those that remained 
true to the Union, should occupy prominent 
vositions in the great armies then organizing. 
Sut it was equally proper that after the 
active campaigns and military operations had 
brought the respective qualifications to a 
practical test, nothing but demonstrated 
merit or ability should entitle any soldier 
whatsoever, to preferment or increase his 
military authority. But here is the evil of 
which we complain, here is the source of our 
delays and disasters. It can be clearly 
demonstrated, that the government of all our 
military affairs has been persistently entrusted 
to men, who had no other claims to their 
position, than, the accidental fact of having 
graduated at) West Point, without having 
shown by practical experience any of those 
great qualifications, which alone should 
entitle them to the control. 


Here is a concise verdict passed on General 
Halleck, by one who evideutly knows him well. 


We of the West have had no opportunity 
of forming any distinct opinion of the merits 
of the Generals in the East, nor have our fel- 
low-soldiers in the East had any intimate ac- 
quaintance with our Western commanders. 
gut General Halleck is known to all of us, 
and it is therefore proper to examine his car- 
eer, especially as he is the representative of 
the officers of the regular army. 

Halleck superseded Fremont in the West- 
ern Department. Order had to be established 
out of chaos, and with his excellent adminis- 
trative talent he went to work and systemat- 
ized his enormous command, Being an able 
engineer, he will never fail to be a very effec- 
tive officer in any branch of the military de- 
partments where it depends on regulating or 
organizing the complicated machinery of the 
military theatre. But as a general in the 
field, he willalways prove a failure. As long 
as he remained stationary in St. Louis, dis- 
tributing his armies and providing them with 
everything requisite, and left his Generals in 
the field to select their own opportunities for 
fighting, his administration was a success. 
But it is a well known fact that the victories 
at Fort Donelson, Fort Henry and Pea Ridge, 
came entirely unawares on Halleck—prema- 
ture to all his calculations. He then left 
St. Louis and took the field. The enemy was 
collected at Corinth, and as a true Engineer, 
Halleck went to digging, and was going to 
Corinth by gradual approaches. Beauregard, 
to satisfy himself of Hlalleck’s intentions, 
attempted at different times to draw our 
armies out in open battle, but of no avail. 
Satisfied of Halleck’s plans, which lay open 
to his eyes, Beauregard evacuated the place, 
and Halleck’s: operations in the ticld were at 
an end. He was then called to the more 
important command, as Chief of all the 
Armies of the United States. A borrowed 
glory followed him; but when, after the fight 
at Fredericksburg, we saw him come out 
over his own signature, and disavow any 
knowledge whatever of the plans or move- 
ments of that campaign, we when ourselves, 
What position does Halleck really occupy ? 
He commands no army. He knows nothing 
of the plans of the campaign on the Potomac. 
It does seem that he occupies a very com- 
fortable position, in which he means to reap 
the glory that any lucky General may gain, 
and to be perfectly innocent of any disasters 


that may happen. <a 


We will quote finally the writer's conclu- 
sion to Which ail men who observe events and 
love their country are rapidly coming. 

The civil political dissensions in the North 
will never endanger the existence of the 
Union, They are merely the natural effects 
of the unsatisfactory manner in which the af- 
fairs of the nation have been managed for 
the last year. Remove these damaging 
causes—let the military departments be con- 
trolled by men whose merits consist in their 
proven ability and patriotism, no matter 
whether they hada West Point, a Cambridge, 
or a common schbol education, and life and 
energy displayed by our rulers will arouse the 
fading patriotism and make a unit of the na- 
tion. Allit craves is progress and life. But 
asiong as our military movements are gov- 
erned by lukewarm men, who care more for 
castes and partizanship than for the welfare 
of a free people, solong will our war remain 
as it has been hitherto, a series of *‘strategic” 
experiments, and our end will be ruin. 





NOTICE TO EDITORS. 
All leaded articles published in the Com 
monwealtA are original and should be respect- 


ed accordingly, Our printer has made some 
errors in this respect, but our brothers edito- 
rial make many more. 
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te The Commonwealth is for sale by 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington strect, 
Federhen & Co., No. 13 Court strect, and 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, by whom 
dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 
at A. K. Loring’s, vo. 319 Washington street, 





paper stand near the Old South, and at the 
newspaper stand in the Worcester Railroad 
Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. 





A DANGEROUS DELUSION. 


Adam Smith in his Theory of the Moral Sen- 
timents ascribes nearly all human actions to 
the influence of sympathy, and so close an ob- 
server as he must have had good reasons for 
his novel system. We have heard illustra- 
tions of the same theory from other quarters. 
We are told that yawning is infectious, and 
that a mischievous lad has made a whole party 
thus violate decorum by slowly opening a 
pair of tongs in their sight. We know that 
we unconsciously catch the tricks of those 
about us,—their gestures, no matter how 
awkward, their stammering, and lisping, and 
nodding. When Calhoun took snuff, all 
South Carolina sneezed, it was said. But we 
can remember no stronger instance than that 
of Horace Greeley at the present time. He 
cordially hates Mr. Seward, and loses no op- 
portunity to testify it. But so contagious is 
the Secretary’s itch of prophecying that Mr. 
Greeley cannot resist it. Perforce, by the 
strange magnetism of sympathy he has _be- 
come as profuse in prognostication as the 
President's Antonelli himself. Hear what he 
said from the tripod of Nassau Street, on the 
26th ultimo. 

‘“‘Our faith is strong that the next Fourth of 
July will be celebrated throughout a restored 
and peaceful Union. We believe that the 
rebellion is about to be vigorously pressed on 
all sides to its disastrous and final collapse, 
|and that no further draft will be required to 
achieve its overthrow. ‘There may or may not 
be acall of uniformed militia for two or three 
‘months to hold Washington, Baltimore, 
| Louisville, etce., while our veterans advance 
‘upon the last strongholds of treason, but the 
men now in the field will probably suffice to 
‘deal decisively with the rebel armies.” 





Can these things he? 
And overcome us like asummer cloud ? 


The hands are the hands of Greeley, but 
'the voice is the voice of Seward. One would 


‘think that by some strange witchery a dis-) 


| patch of Mr. Seward to the king of Siam or 
the American Consul at the North Pole, had 
found its way into the copy-boxof the Zri- 
bune. 
| But whoever be the author of this smooth 
“prophecy, we believe it is the offspring of a 
|most dangerous delusion, one which has al- 
ready cost us thousands of lives and millions 
,of money, and which, if we do not resist it, 
| will make us pay yet more dearly for our folly. 
No person who can justly observe the state of 
things will for a moment believe in the possi- 
bility of this prophecy being verified. We 
‘allow, and we rejoice to allow, that the signs 
are against the rebels. Their supplies from 
Texas are likely to be cut off, their finances 
are falling into hopeless confusion, our armies 
are pressing them hard. But even if they 
should lose Vicksburg and Richmond and 
Charleston, and Mobile, within the next two 
months,—and who will say that this is proba- 
ble ?—the restoration of the Union is not. se- 
,cured thereby. To do this we must either 
break the spirit of the people or subdue them 
State by State. 


at Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at the news-\ 


What evidence is there that 






OF THE OLDEN TIME. a 
What he did audhow hefarea. | ™ 
» Perhaps few of our readers willhave any 
association awakened in their minds when we 
give them the name’of Jonn Dickenson. 

And yet few men in the time ofthe Ameri- 
can Revolution were more prominently before 
the public. He was the organ of a party, 
and his name as often uttered as that of Val- 
landigham. Perhaps it is a little ungracious 
to couple his name with that of the distin- 
guished Ohio copperhead, and yet, though 
more pardonable in spirit, his work was 
much the same. As an illustration of what 
such are doing, andan indication of the des- 
tiny which awaits them, we wish to give a lit- 
tle historic sketch of this man whose name is 
the only one among those who composed the 
Congress of 1776 not found attached to the 
Declaration of Independence. 

All know that when the war which resulted 
in American Independence began, it was sim- 
ply a revolt against unjust taxes, Stamp Act, 
etc. And at that time there was substantially 
a “United America,” all the colonies being 
for the earnest prosecution of the war. 

Not many, however, have observed how 
very small and insignificant was the party 
which long after the war had begun dreamed 
of securing entire separation from England as 
its result. Thomas Paine was, perhaps, the 
first person whose mind became imbued with 
this daring idea, which entered the minds of 
John Adams, Dr. Franklin, and Thomas 
Jefferson, one after the other, very slowly. 
All the conversation and correspondence of 
these men concerning ‘‘separation” was car- 
ried on in the most secret and wary manner. 
Jefferson’s programme in 1774 contained 
these words, ‘‘it 1s neither our wish nor our 
interest to separate from England.” A_pri- 
vate letter of John Adams to General War- 
ren, written only one year before the Declara- 
| of Independence, showing that he approved 
(of a separate Government, was intercepted 
| by the English and eagerly published by 
them, it was received by our leaders and sol- 
‘diers with surprise and alarm, and John 
| Adams was the most unpopular man in Amer- 
ica—shunned by all. So late in the war as 
August 4, 1775, a Committee of Safety at 
'New York declared a man, who had been 
| guilty of spreading a report that Congress had 
| proclaimed independence, an enemy of his 
‘country. In Virginia a citizen of Hanover 
‘County who, later yet, had ventured to say 
‘that the country was aiming at independence, 
, was compelled to make an apology before a 
clerk. In Pennsylvania the Committee of 
the County of Chester, accused by certain 
‘enemies of liberty” of desiring indepen- 
' dence,” (Sept. 25, 1776) declared that they 
‘held in horror so pernicious an idea.” It 
| was not indeed until February 10, 1776, that 
Washingten dreamed that Independence 


, would or should come out of the battles he 
‘had been and was fighting! 

| There kad been, however, as we have said, 
/a small party which had been slowly gaining 
|in numbers, whose idea was to ‘pervert. the 
| war” into ‘ta war for Independence.” They 
|were suspected, watched, and abused; and 
some said they would prefer the Stamp Act 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


to separation! 

Indeed, **Independence” was the ‘‘Aboli- 
tion War” goblin of that time. In a letter to 
General Gates, John Adams thus ridiculed 
the popular stupidity of the matter: 


«* We have hitherto cor.ducted half a war, act- 
ed upon the line of defence, ete., etc.; but you 
will see by to-morrow’s paper that for the future 
we ave likely to wage three-quarters of a war. 
'T e Cor tinental ships of war,and letters of marque, 
}and privatzers are permitied to cruise against 
English property, wherever found on the ocean, 





they are in despair? or that even the loss of This is not independency, you know—nothing 


‘these cities would discourage them? And 
' does any one out of Bedlam (or the State De 
| partment) fancy that with our present army 
‘we can conquer the whole South in three 
months ? 

| To believe this ‘sto stop recruiting and 
‘drafting, and to trust to hopes and promises, 
and finally to find ourselves, as we have once 
or twice before, with an insufficient army, ex- 
, posed to the attacks ofa watchful enemy. No— 
/We must make up our minds for a long war 
_and the sooner we do so the better. 


THE NEW YORK PRESS. 





Can any one tell us what has come over 
ithe Herald of late to make it so stupid and 
jrespectable. It used to be sprightly and 
wicked, always saying outrageous things, but 
/soas tocommand attention. But now it is as 
| quiet as its past reputation will allow it to be, 
}and for ability comes far short of the unprin- 
'cipled intelligence of the World, which, so far 
las editing is concerned, is one of the ablest 
‘journals of the city. 

The Times, too, is getting the better of the 


| Tribune, even in consistency, which used to 
be the Times’ weak point. Only the E£ve- 
ning Post and the Satanic Express, which in- 
vented the story of Col. Higginson’s repulse, 
continue in their old) course, the one of hon- 
or, the other of disgrace. Our metropoli- 
tan contemporaries must look to it, or their 


| subseribers will not be able to distinguish one 


)journal from another unless by the type and 
| paper, in which the Zimes and World have 
| deededly the advantage. 


~~. —_—---—--— - 


THE CHARITIES OF B°STON. 

We commence this week a series of articles 
on this subject, to which we invite the notice 
| of our readers. They are from the pen of a 
gentleman who has made himself familiar not 
only with our own institutions of benevolence, 
but those of New York and other cities, and 
what he says can be relied upon. There is 
{no so fit object of just pride to a Bostonian, 
jas these institutions, which vet need the care- 
‘ful oversight of public attention. 


| 








A THREAT. 
**You must know that there exists a large 


organization by which all of you are ‘spotted’ 
; as the first for massacre.” —Friendly letter to 


! the Commonrealth. 
A Reply. 


Down, mouthing Hounds of Death! 
For shame, some silence keep, 
Ye “spotted” for a reckoning dire 
By an eye that may not sleep ! 

Brave hunters of the heipless, 
Of babes, of women, slaves,— 

Right taithful knights of treason, 
Look ye to your own graves! 


When making His blood-inquest 
Who thinketh on the meek ? 

Who is the helpless’ helper ? 
The avenger of the weak ? 

With leaden feet who moveth 


Do strike with iron hands ? 
What names such lightnings beckon 
As they hover o'er the land? 
M. | 


nent ee 


| like it. Ifa post or two more should bring you un- 
limited latitude of trade to all nations, and a po- 
lite invitation to all nations to trade with you, 
take care that you do not call it or think it inde- 
‘pendency. Nosuch matter! Indepe: dency is 
ja hobgoblin of such frightful mien, that it 
| would throw a delicate person into fits to look it 
' in the fuce.”’ 


| John Dickenson a delegate from Pennsyl- 
| vania, was the leading representative of what 
'was called ‘‘the conciliation policy,” then, 
| (1774) as John Adams was the representative 
of those who would prosecute the war to the 
bitter end. This Dickenson was a man of 
great influence, position and wealth. 

The combat between him and Adams was 
fierce in the extreme. Dickenson obtained 
the consent of Congress to frame a mean pe- 

tition to the king, which he was allowed also 
| to write himself. After writing it he even tried 
|to get Congress to forego its own existence, 
lit being a body which George III. would not 
i like to recognize, and sign it as individuals, 
| **Congress,” writes Jefferson, *‘gave a signal 
| proof of their indulgence to Mr. Dickenson, 
|and of their great desire not to go too fast 
for any respectable part of our body, in per- 
|mitting him to draw their second petition to 
|the king according to his own ideas, and 
| passing it with scarcely any amendment. The 
idisgust against this humility was general ; 
‘and Mr. Dickenson's delight at its passage 
'was the only circumstance which reconciled 
The vote being passed, though 





them to it. 
further observation on it was out of order, he 
could not refrain from rising and expressing 
his satisfaction, and concluded by saying, 
i**There is but one word, Mr. President, 
‘which I disapprove, and that is the word Con- 
gress ;* on which Ben. Harrison rose and said, 
‘there is but one word in the paper, Mr, 
‘President, of which I approve, and that is the 
word Congress.” 

When George III heard of the battle of 
Bunker Hill the only effect upon him was to 
make him increase his armaments and make 
arrangements to hire foreign soldiers. When 
the Americans beard of that the last hope o 
conciliation faded, and State alter State de- 
Dickenson used 


clared for independence. 
‘his influence with Pennsylvania and obtained 
‘of its Legislature instructions to its delegates 
(to vote against separation from England in 
whatever form it might be presented in Con- 
gress. New Jersey imitated Pennsylvania ; 
and together they delayed the Declaration 
several months. 

But in vain did Dickenson and Co., ery out 
“Wait!” and protest against the ‘‘unseason- 
‘ableness” of a Declaration; the Great Day 
dawned, whereon John Adams announced that 
there had been born, ‘after the usual groans, 
‘throes, and pains, upon such oceasions, a fine 
child—a fine vigorous healthy boy ; God bless 
him, and make hima great, wise, virtuous, 
pious, rich and powerful man ‘” 

From this time the powerful and rich 
Dickenson—who to the last refused to put 
his name to the immortal paper—died out of 
the eves and memory of America, and men 
of half his position and ability are known to- 
day, whilst his very name must be fished up 


from the gulf of oblivion, 

To-day we stand related to the despot 
Slavery just as our fathers did to George III. 
We have just reached that stage when M. de 


Bonvouloir wrote to the Count de Guines, |are the Southern boy’s playthings, and pistols 
much @s Mercier did to Thouvenel, ‘In this | are worn with the first pair of boots, with the 
country there are still a good many people} Yankee boy, if he uses firc-arms at all, it is 
who ¢eling to the king, who it seems has not/| only occasionally, for a holiday in the woods ; 
yet done them harm enough. They are wait-| but in his pocket will be, perhaps, a little 
ing to have their cities destroyed and their model of some part of a steam-engine—an 
houses burnt, which will raise to its climax invention of his own with which he expects 
their horror of the Leopards.” ito make his fortune when he becomes a man. 

The bombardment of Norfolk followed If we had even yet, made no progress on 
|soon and fulfilled his prophecy: are we to Southern ground we should have the conso- 
have our burnt Norfolk? There isa party lation of believing that every energy put 
who, it would seem, are not convinced by ! forth is just as necessary, by keeping the en- 
400,000 new-made graves; they wait for fur- emy as far as possible off our own soil. But 
ther sacrifices to the monsterof the South the great masses of our people ‘have not been 
now draining our blood. But the declara- thus persuaded. Thinking they are only 
ration of entire independence—the edict of fighting to uphold the Union, or—bitter mor- 
liberty to every slave in America actualized— sel—to free the slave, and desparing of ac- 
is sure to come. Through whatever losses and complishing the former, and fearing the latter 
terrors, it is sure to come. Andnot the least will be effected in spite of them, they are 
blessing it will confer will be the dying out’ ready to make terms of peace. But, there is 
from American politics of the whole tribe of one passion, even in the heart of a Copper- 
Dickensonian copperheads, who have devoted head, stronger than hatred of the negro. 
their energies to delaying the only result This ought to have been aroused to: its ful- 
worth one-millionth part of the price already lest extent. While the more lofty and un- 
selfish ideas in the war should not have been 
‘neglected, this, which is the only one that 
‘ean affect so many, should have been given 








paid down. 





MOTIVES IN THE WAR. 


The two great ideas of the war—that of our writers and speakers.” The greater por- 
the Union, and that of freedom to every in-’ tion of the opposition party might have been 
habitant—have in reality become one. ed thus saved for the right cause. Copperheads 
we cannot have the former if we do not are idealists in their way. Give them the 
effect the latter, is a settled point. | idea of self-preservation, to fill the vacuum 

This fact being apparent, an immense op- made by the absence of love for humanity 
position party has sprung up, mushroom-like, } and the Union, and they will fight with the 
from every dark, mouldy nook of the North, | bravest. M. 
demanding peace, submission—anything save | 
freedom to all;—not that the administration, 
has adopted any such principle, for it has not. 
yet touched upon radical ground. But none) _____ 
are so preternaturally keen, as this fanged | 
species, to detect the inevitable result if the | 
South be subdued—to read the handwriting | 
upon the wall. The Union, for which they | 
were so clamorous recently, has become of | 
very little consequence to them. The hypo- 
critical mask, a thin one indeed, is dropped ; 
‘and now, they say rather let the rebellion | ory an incidert ot 
triumph than a slave of a traitor be set free. | never yet been printed, because it wa~ hig hl; 
The Union was the war-cry, as long as it) hcnorable to that brave old warrior, and 
‘meant that kind of Union which existed be-| might have cost him his commissio — in the 
| tween Sindbad and his companion—the Old | United States Army. I reter to his first in- 
| Man of the Sea! As long as Union was the terview with John Brown, 
| secure seat of one upon the neck of the oth- | The first fight betwecn the North and South, 
This position became, at | as military belligerents, came off in a ravine 





Correspondence. 
: GEN. sUMN ER ‘AND J OHN BROWN. 
An Unpublished Incident. 


Boston, March 81st, 1863. 
Sir :—Theroticeo th death of Gen. Sum- 
ner inthe Revicw of the Week of the | ast hum- 
Lerof The ‘omn« nwealth brings up to mem- 
Kansas life, which has 








fer, all was well. 
ilast, insecure ; less, it is true, from any supe-|rear the stream called Black Jack, some fif- 
irior strength in the half-throttled victim than teen ort wenty miles from the village of Law- 
‘from the intoxication of the exultant rider; | rence in Kansas. It is known in Kansas an- 


‘much more prominence in the discussions of | want to arrest.” 


‘but, as ever, whom the gods will destroy | nals as the battle of Black Jack, ano although 


‘they first make mad. 
Every new attempt in Europe to adjust the 
_balance of power shows that the sustaining 


/of one government over our whole land is | 


| worthy of immense sacrifice, if only we up- 


| hold it upon those principles of universal lib- 
| } 


| erty upon which it was founded. There are 
immense numbers who are now ready to fight 
| bravely and long from such noble motives ; 
but we have overwhelming proof, in the un- 
| coiling knots of Copperheads over the whole 
' North, of a vast proportion of the popula- 
| tion who will make no sacrifices for such glit- 
tering generalities. 

| In the rise of this party we see the evil of 
| having kept one very strong motive too much 
‘in the background—that of self-preservation 


‘aside from the subjugation of \the rebellious | 


|States. We cannot afford to waste any 
| source of strength toourcause. There have 
been, indeed, a few arguments offered oceca- 
sionally—which have scarcely been heard, at 


‘least by the masses of the people—to show , 
| that questions of boundary, ete., would arise | 
| even if the rebels were allowed all they ask | 

for, and that we should be immediately plung- | 


i 

‘ed into another war. But this subject, as 
| . . . 

| generally considered, is far from comprehen- 


| sive. 


| federacy had been-recognized and no _resist- | 


;ance made by us, there would have been 
| much actual danger from such neighbors, 
jhere in our homes—in the States farthest 
| North and East. But have we not been too 
‘confident of personal security ? 

The attack was undoubtedly commenced as 
| a war of conquest. The rebels wished to 
; found an empire to uphold their darling in- 
stitution; and to do that effectually they well 
knew that there must be no powerful rival 
close at their borders. Their monstrous and 
unnatural hatred of us would combine with 
| their interest and desire for the spoils of con- 
i quest to lead them to spare no effort to re- 
| duce and, if possible, subjugate the North. 
| The boast of planting their flag in Boston 
and New York was too bold and frequent to 
‘be mistaken. Is it too much to say that 
‘there isa probability that they would have 
{been able to accomplish their attempts, in 
The 
tremendous resistance they have made, under 
the disadvantage of depending upon foreign 
| supplies, will show us what their aggressive 


| powers upon Northern soil might have been 
if we had given them a foothold in the begin- 
j ning. The demand was, of course, to be 
permitted to separate in peace. That strat- 
‘agem, if successful would have been more 
We should have 





good part, if unchecked at the first? 





jthan many battles won. 
jbeen still less ready to defend ourselves, 
| whilst they would have gone on unmolested, 
| until they were able to transfer the dreadful 
| scenes, now witnessed on their own soil, ma- 
ny degrees of latitude farther North. Some 
jmay think this an idle fear; but our hard-won 
| battles and enormous losses have shown us 
that the enemy we are contending with is not 
| so weak as we fondly fancied him. Let us 
/ask ourselves what he might have become 
| without the blockade or other hinderance. 

We rely upon superior civilization, and 


| ‘ a 
peommand of the material powers of Nature, 
so necessary in war; but these may be our 


weakness by diverting our energies into oth- 


, erchannels than the exercise of brute strength. 
| We are not prepared to lay all aside, for a 
| century to come, to fight with a people’ with 
| whom such a state of things is the normal 
| condition, and to whom warfare would be an 

exciting and welcome pursuit. The position 
| of affairs is too much like the boys and the 
frogs, in the fable. The less we are like 
ithem the greater our disadvantage; for in 
| war,—alter all the ingenious inventions o 

‘modern times, and the facilities for obtaining 
'the best munitions of war, by a highly civil- 
lized people,—success still goes to the most 
| brutal and barbarous side. The South, with 
lits disadvantage of depending on other na- 
tions for its supply not only of arms but oth- 
er necessaries, it must be acknowledged, has 
'fought the most efficiently, considering its 

population. 

With us war is a disorganizer; with the 

/South it solidifies and upholds the state of 

society. It is averse to the spirit of the age 

here; there if it be not pursued with zest by. 
an idle population, it is still but a slight evil 


to what it is with us, Whilst bowie knives, 





Few seem to believe that, if the Con- | 


‘not fifty men in all were engaged, bet 
ter deserved that high-sou ding title than 
“any we have hadup to date. For Old Brown 
led the Northern men, who were true repre- 
sentatives of her loftiest principles ps triot- 
ism; while the Scuthern band was commanc- 
‘ed by aslaveholder of the first familie — of 
Virginia, and was composed of murderers 
}and highwaymen in character and fact: thus, 
also equally representative. It was a real 
battle, not an armed caucus. Old 
only terms were ‘‘uncoaditional surre. der,” 
and they were humbly accepted. This affair 
occurred in the latter part of May, 1856. 
When the news of Pate’s capture reached 
Missouri, the Blue Lodges of that State vom- 
ited forth a force of two thousand one hun- 


Brown's 


dred cavalry, commanded by the Kansas del- 
‘egate to Congress,—who was clected to that 
oflice by these invaders some time before. 
They came up to a ‘‘ paper city” named Pal- 
myra, (whose real and taxable estate consist- 
ed of two log huts and rude stables,) where 
‘they deployeu in good style, and achieved 


‘the capture of an unoflending resident whom 
‘they subsequently murdered in cold blood. 
'The writer of this lette:, doing guard as a 
| guerrilla sentinel, and ‘*warcorrespondent” on 
la neighboring prominence, watched for severa 
| hours these shadows and first drops of the 
/coming storm, which is now drenching the 
land with a rain of blood,—and had his own 
‘thoughts thereon. It is probable that had he 
‘had the command of Jove’s lightnings for 
about five mivutes, there would have been 
several heaps of blackened corpses in the 
' streets of that incipient city, but, as he hadn't, 
| and asa battalion of dragoons underthe charge 
‘of Col. Sumner was it. the neighborhood, the 
‘Missourians were dispersed by the milder 
| agency of an order from that oflicer to leave 
‘forthwith. He pledged himself, if I remem- 
ber rightly, to find old Brown and release his 
| prisoneis. 

| Some say after this occurrence, C ol. Sum 
| ner, who still remained near Palmyra, which 
‘is within a mile or two of Black Jack—man- 
aged to send a message to Capt. Brown de- 
What follows is chiefly 


siring to see him. 
Capt. John 


from Redpath’s ‘* Public Life of 
Brown,” and Phillips’ ** Conquest of Kan- 
sas,” and rests on the authority of those 
writers, who received the facts from Capt. 
Brown, John E. Cook, (who was afterwards 
hanged at Charlestown, Va.,) Col. Sumner, 
‘and other witnesses of the scene. Gen. Sum- 
ner was then a colonel of dragoons. 

The old man came in response to the call, 
and voluntarily offered to give up his prison- 
ers, in order that they might be tried for their 
But the dragoon insist- 


: highway robberies. 
ed that they should be unconditionally sur- 
rendered; as, whatever their offences might 
be, there was no warrant out against them; 
and to receive them as prisoners, as the old 
man proposed, would be tacitly to admit that 
civil war existed, which, asa Federal oflicer, 
he could not acknowledge. [How prophetic 
of our then future, now actual diplomacy !] 
John Brown had yoluntarily entered the 
:camp of the dragoons, who never could have 
discovered or dared to penetrate his hiding 
place; for, as a Kansas author has truly said, 
«so carefully could he conceal his quarters 
that when you wished to find him, when he 
does not wish it, you might as well hunt for a 
needle ina haystack.” He was astonished 
and indignant when the Federal officer in- 
formed him that he must consider himself a 
prisoner; as a civil functionary—a United 
States Deputy Marshal—who accompanied 
he was there to serve. ‘Take my advice,” 
said Sumner, ‘‘ and make no resistance.” 


, Capt. Brown answered that if any territorial inst. It was to all intents and purposes a lodgers and restored to them. 


official dared to serve a writ on him he would 
shoot him dead on the spot; and, fixing his 
stern glance on the Marshal, convinced him 
that the presence of a company of soldiers 
would not save him from the tate the old man 
threatened. 

Col. Sumner ordered Brown to stand by 
his stirrup and}ead him into camp. Under 
these circumstances the dragoons went into 
the camp of Old Brown. So rapidly and un- 
expectedly did the thing occur that there was 


no opportunity to secure the arms and horses 


ine S ie oro 








themselves into an Irish Relief’ Committee, 


| was astonished at it, afterwards said, a small 
and after contributing the handsome sum of 


| garrison could have held against a thousand 
/men, as, from the peculiar nature of the|seven thousand dollars adjourned to meet 
| ground, artillery could not be brought to bear /again at the call of the chair. On the eve- 
on it. It is not wonderful that both Col.| ning of the same day the Knights of St. Pat- 
Sumner and the Deputy should come to the | rick met at the Astor House, and made ar- 
conclusion t at the handful of Free State rangements to co-operate with the Friendly 
|men they saw, with nearly twice their own , Sons in their noble efforts to aid the starving 
number of prisoners, were only a part of poor of their native land. They expect to 
Brown's force. They believed that a bun- | raise at least a million of dollars for this char- 
dred riflemen must be concealed in the thick- itable purpose. A ball is to be held in the 
|ets around it; consequently the tone of these course of a few days to increase the funds of 
gallant officers and gentlemen grew more ur- this association, and it is the intention of the 
| bane and polite. Col. Sumner asked the Knights of St. Patrick to call a mass meeting 
Deputy if he had not some writs of arrest. at the Academy of Music, in a short time, e 
Deputy looked carefully around him, fixed be addressed by Chas. O’Conor, James T. 
| his timid, irresolute eyes on the prisoners, and Brady, Judge Daly, and other distinguished 
the small band Capt Brown had with him, and Irishmen. The admittance fce will be half a 
dollar and the amount realized will be devo- 





‘said, ina hesitating voice, 
| * Well, I believe I don't see anybody here ted to the relief fund. 
| against whom I have writs.” Few understand how much. Art-Study, es- 
| You don't!” said Col. Sumner indig-, pecially in the American department of land- 
nantly, ‘*What did you tell me you had S¢ape, is practicable and easy in New York, 
| for? What did you mean by getting my accessible without money and without price. 
|help to make arrests if you have none?” In the shops of Williams and Stevens, Seitz, 
“Well,” faltered the hesitating Deputy, ithe print seller, Schaus, and Goupil are al- 
‘“‘ Tdon't think there is anybody here that ] | most always to be found many really good 
_ pictures. Now and then, when some special 


it Calguct Seamer” says Phillips ‘who is wonder of pictorial achievement is to be seen, 
rather bluff and off-handed and not much of, the aspirant is mulcted in the mystic sum of a 
a believer in humbug, gave the Deputy an quarter of a dollar. It is worth more than 
| objurgatory pfece of his mind which I need that to see Church's **Cotopaxi,” now on ex- 
not inflict on the reader. He then liberated Pbition at Goupil’s. It is indeed a wonder- 
Capt. Pate and the other prisoners. These ful view of the great voleano, which looms up 
men had been treated exceedingly well by a regular cone, beyond a vast barren plain, 
|Capt. Brown. They were allowed to wee: and a broad volcanic lake. The idea of 
their own blankets and camp equipage, which mountain distance and collossal height is’ ir- 
were much better than anything Brown had. eeunneey sonvered. Prom the top-of the 
They also were fed while thus held captive, mountain a perpendicular jet of black smoke 
‘much better than Brown was able to feed his ™S¢S (uietly, falls over, and spreads a vast 
own soldiers. Not only did the prisoners gloomy veil over all the horizon, The sun 
get their liberty, but their horses, arms and gleams redly through the clouds, throwing 
| stores: neatly: ali that had been taken, and heavy columns of light across the lake and 
all except what Brown had given to those who along: the rocks ; a torrent of water dashes 
came the day of the battle to help, or was in out of the lake down a deep misty chasm, to- 


‘the hands of those who had been there and ward the feet of the spectator. The picture 
is full of splendor and power, and of the magi 


were not now here. The guns these man had 
'were United States arms. é 

“Where did you get those guns,” asked While he can paint such pictures as this, and 
sell them as fast as he can make them, there 


cal effects of Church's peculiar handling. 


Cok. Sumner of Pate. 
“We got them from a friend,” was the re- © something ludicrous in the idea of writing 
and talking him into obscurity ; yet some ar- 


ply. 
tist folks here would like to do it, and think 


‘*A friend,” growled Sumner, ‘* What 


friend had a right or could give yon United they can. 
In another room at Goupil’s are some 


pictures by W. d We 
and light, and splendor of the Connecticut 


States arms?” 
“ Ber . > . Richards. The glow 
In this dilemma, Capt. Pate did as many i nlite 


a wise man has done before him—evaded the ee j 
. : ‘ artists pictures, the co S 
question when he did not think it advisable : I ree ; cool, low ‘tones, and 
‘ ‘3 ‘4 é quiet woodland and water ¢ " 
to answer it. The arms in question were the ie : ore a — 
the Philadelphian, are exactly distinctive of 


Mr. artist of 


thoughtfulness, conception, 


public Territorial arms, given in charge of 


the Federal officers of the Territory, for the Richards is an 


each other. 

: pe ‘ extraordinary 
nse of the Territory, and by them given to 1 _ ees 
‘ 3 a As is nerve, and power of vis ‘ ‘prese * 
the Missourians.” ‘+ Thus,” says the biogra- ; I sion and representa 


pher of John Brown, defending Pate’s verac- “a ane 1 % _— Eien ele 5S apse 
ity, ‘‘a more truthful answer was never given Rae s, rock, water, trees, trunks and 
by man; for, the Goverment of the United rh pleats 3 bacco Pen 
States was the friend of every highwaymen, a such combination of careful detail and 

road general effect, as are very seldom to be 


With these I 


would fain speak of your Massachusetts deni- 


and far-Southern assassin, horsethief or bur- 


, Sas : met with in the same painter 
gler who at this period infested Kansas.” anes 


‘Pate entered into a disquisition,” says 
t F squisition,” says , F 
| » SAYS zen, Inness, the generalizer, and dreamer, 


Phillips, ‘* on the general subject of his im- . . 

ps, £ ject of his m= and sentimentalist, as an extreme opposite to 
I he ’ Charch; while Richards might be set midway 
ing under orders of Governor Shannon, and between them. But I must not; and | farm 
from Art to Mechanism—to Spinning Wheels. 


| 


rage!” 
bw] | 


prisonment, and told Sumner that he was act- 


that his being taken prisoner was an out- 
1 was suddenly reminded the other day of 

‘**That is false, sir,” said Col Sumner the old wheel in my grandmother's garret, by 
sternly. ‘* I had a conversation with Gover- finding a regular “ great wheel ” all complete 
nor Shannon about your particular case, and bran new(‘‘fire nail new, as the Germans say ), 
he declared that you had no uuthority for go- shining on the sidewalk in Fulton Street. On 
ing round the country with an armed force.” | inquiry, the clerk of the furnishing store said 
| ‘There ws noreply to this, andthe enraged they sent a good many of them to thé West 
and silenced Pate bit his lip. Col. “The 
went on and denounced him for his conduct West Indies! It is my own belief that they 


Sumner Indies. ‘* Humph,” I said to myself. 
‘in language more pointed and succinct than are sent to make home-made cloth for the 
‘complimentary. He wound up his remarks, rebels.” 
however, by allowing Pate to take everything | have learned, on sufficient authority, 
his company had—even the public arms. | the following items of contribution to pay for 
| Capt. Brown and his company were then or- | the city residence of George B. Met ‘lellan. 
‘dered to disperse.” [Angust Belmont (a Gern J aid 86000 
| Tlow illustrative of the man and the Fede- ps4 - oe : 
ee ee ae : x Richard Lathers, 8S. L.. M. Barlow, W.R. 
[vere es an, Slunt, plain, uncompro- | Duncan and others paid about $1,500 each, 
| mising, calling a liar a liar; but as an officer, | Nearly all these persons are notorious for 
allowing ‘* Pate to take pe dpe his com- | their opposition to the efforts to crush out the 


pany had—even the public arms,” calling a 


highwayman a proprietor of United States | 


Rebellion. 

Pt Nea ‘ : Vanity Fair is dead. It was a weekly, then 
ie . : _—_ ce rye the incubus that jecame a monthly, and should, as a critical 
thus palsied the hands of our faithfi iCeTS | fj 
: <8 ' e = ur faithful officers friend remarks, have become an annual, and 

as ¢ as secede s 4 Sse j 7 
| ees et massed and at Jast a century plant. A monthly dose of 
| ps ga where it can be grappled with and | {yy js too little to live on. Vanily Fair was 

ken sates . foot? : ; , 

; re 1 trodde % ein . as Its vp has | sometimes funny, frequently mean, often flat, 
| ae Poon; may we taere Ue EuANG:: and always unprincipled,—and will not be 
| But even this reprimand, followed by a! pissed. 

/practical endorsement of Pate’s claims, as) (ne Rodney Church (not related to the 
, « , 

tated , > ’ 6s "Pisa 7 sawa . a 5s . . 

| punished by the government. This,” says | artist,) a politician of Brooklyn, tried to read 
Ww > > ife. ** 7 ins . . . i 

the en r of the Life, ** was the first instance | some resolutions with cupreous heads at the 

in which the Missourians were officially rep- 


srooklyn Union meeting the other day and 
rimanded ; and for this rebuke, Colonel Sum- ‘had a frightful quencher from the audience; 
ner, a relative (a cousin) of the distinguished | proving beyond question that there is one 
Massachusetts Senator, was immediately su- Church that has not much influence in the City 
_perseeded in command.” of Chasches. 
| This is the little incident I set out to tell. sefore me is the report of Superintendent 
As Capt. Brown was going out of his camp, | Kenedy to the Metropolitan Police Board in 
Colonel Sumner went near him, grasped his! which he shows that the entire force of the 
hand affectionately and whigpered—* God | Police Department numbers 2,290 men. The 
| bless you, old man!” | whole number of arrests made during the last 
That whisper will be heard in history, I three months, is 19,170. Of the persons ar- 
‘prophecy, above the thunders of the Seven _rested 12,402 were males and 6,768 were fe- 
Days Battles and the din of Antietam; and gales: 16,409 could read and write; 232 
could read only, and 6,329 could neither read 
nor write; 9621 were married and 9,545 were 
Nearly three-tenths includ- 


Sumner will be less. remembered as the ‘* Old 
| Bull of the Woods” ofthe frontier wars than 


as the military Nicodemus of Kansas. | single persons 
sing sons. 


», a ° ements Ci . ane ° . 
Perhaps, I may describe for you another jyg persons of color were natives of the 
scene that I witnessed, in which Sumner bore United States, and over seven-tenths were of 


a prominent part—the dispersing of the To- {reign birth; one in every 38 1-2 was a col- 
peka Legislature: but enough for today to ored person. Of the whole number arrested 
tell how he loved the greatest hero of our 9 946 were under 30 years of age, and 9,226 
conntry, and that the brave old Puritan re- over that age. Of the males 2,421 were be- 
turned his affection, ‘tween ten and twenty years of age, 6,073 be- 

Over Sumner’s grave let us breathe his own tween twenty and thirty year, 3,100 between 
‘thirty and forty years, 1,953 between forty 
and fifty vears, and 281 were over fifty years 
60% lost children were restored to 


whispered but sincere benediction : 
'  & God bless you, old man!” 

KANSAS. of cite, 
itheir parents and guardians, 13 abandoned 
children delivered to the almshouse, 289 sick 
or disabled persons were assisted by police- 
men, 100 horses found astray and restored to 


owners, 76 horses and vehicles restored to 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK, 

The Union League—Irish Relief—Church’s Coto- 
paxi—Richards—Gen. McClellan’s House—‘‘Van- 
ity Fair’’ Dead—Metropolitan Police. 

Marcu 30th, 1863. 
The greatest sensation we have had in this owners, 738 stores found open and secured 
city since the anniversary of St. Patrick's by policemen, 160 fires attended by the force. 


‘the troops, lad a warrant out for him which |day was caused by the meeting of the 2,720 violations of city ordinances reported, 


‘Union National League at the Cooper In- 17,929 destitute persons frrnished with shel- 


stitute on the evening of Friday, the 20th ter, $77,604,92 received for safe keeping from 


/ national meeting, and cannot fail to exert the | OFF-HAND. 


happiest influence throughout the entire coun-_ 
‘try. The gentlemen who had the manage-) Port Royal, March 18, 1863. 
' ment of this movement are among the solid) Yesterday, Mr. S. and I returned from! a 
‘men of the city, men who exert their best ef- very pleasant visit we made to Fort Pulaski. 
| forte and devote their fortunes to the welfare Major Strickland, a son of Rev. Dr. Strick- 
of the Government; indeed their names are a land of New York is stationed there. He 
“guarantee of the loyalty and purity of the | said that he was formerly opposed to arming 
| League, whose object is to crush out the re- the negroes, but his father who went out as 
bellion and save the nation. chaplain at the beginning of the war a strong 
| Recently meetings have been held in differ- “conservative, returned a strong abolitionist, 
ent parts of the city to organize associations and he now fully believed that to arm the ne- 





taken at Black Jack. Only fifteen of Brown's | for the relief of the suffering poor in Ireland. | groes was our true policy, and that the preju- 


men were in camp at the moment they enter- 
ed it; but that camp, 


The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick met at Del- dice against negro soldiers would gradually 
Col, Sumner, who | monico’s on Monday afternoon, and resolved | wear away as they proved themselves in the 
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-THE COMMONWEAL'" Hi. 





annexer, Sir Chatles Napier, who was much 
more skilful than he in the use of the pen. He 
was a man of great courage and purity of charac- 
ter. 


field worthy of their liberty. I heard an offi. 
cer say that after this expedition had sailed 
and the attack on Charleston was finished, a 
great many resignations would be handed in. 
The other day I heard a squad of soldiers 


talking to some negroes, saying they would 
| partee of M. Emile Augier, author of Le Fils de 


never fight with them; near by was another | P® a : ; 
squad working very amicably with some | “yer, when a wealthy lorette of Paris asked him 
blacks unloading a ship is to write an inscription for her magnificent stair- 


case of Carrara marble. It was at a dinner party. 
eT eee The poet consented, and wrote this smart Alex- 
the Gdlech. 





The French correspondents notice a sharp re- 














Rebiew of 
It is doubtiul as yet, whether the mediation 
of the Western powers in behalf cf Poland, will} The writer from whom we quote this remarks 
have any effect on Kussia, for the simple reason | on the decline of French wit, but he has not cho- 
that it does not appear thateither France or Eng- | sen a happy illustration. 
land is ready to support her demands by war. | 
England is said to have addressed a Circular to! Sir Charles Lyell has lately published a work 
the Courts, reminding them of the treaty of June | on the Antiquity of Man, in which, while exhipit- 
9th, 1815, by which Poland was guaranteed a| ing his usual fondness for details and unwilling- 
separate Government. Napoleon has gone fur- | ness to commit himself to a general theory, he 
ther, aud demanded a constitution for Poland, | places himself decidedly on the side of Darwin on 
which Alexander will not grant to armed rebels. | the question of species, and consequently against 
The prominence of Langiew icz in the revolt, and | Agassiz and Owen. Owen has replied to an at- 
the partial withdrawal of Mieroslawski, is said tu |tack by Lyell in a long’ letter, in which he com- 
be a concession on the part of the democrats to | mits the error of some of his American followers, 
the nobles, who are at length joining in the , namely, he loses his temper. It is one great praise 
movement. Wysozki, also, has disappeared, Of Darwin, and of Dr. Gray, his most successfu! 
either having been taken prisoncr, or for some Champion in this country, that they never con- 
such reason as Mieroslawski’s. ‘The latter was found scientific with personal questions. We | 
born in 1814, in France, and is theson of an ad- | print elsewhere, from the pen of a careful writer, a 
jutant of Marshal Davoust; entered the army in Summary of De Candolle’s views on the vexed 
1830, took part in the outbreak of 1831, after | question. 
which he fled\to France, where he distinguished | 
himself as an author, especialiy on military sub- | Our English and many of our American Ex- 
jects. He again joined in the revolt of 1848, | changes are full of the accounts of the marriage of 
then fled to Sicily, and then tock command of a |the Prince of Wales; what he wore, what ele! 
republican army in the Palatinate. In all his “YO (much more important, ) how they lo: ked, 


andrine: 


| Ainsi que la vertu, le vice a ses degrés. 
Vice has her steps, as virtue her degrees. 




















campaigns he has been unlucky ; yet his friends | what they said, etc., etc. It is no doubt a matter 





“What are the peopte scolding about?” 


growled Seward the other day at a Member of 
Congress. ++ Because the Tom Stevensons are | Titcomb of Tupper,—but the world will survive 


promoted and the Fremonts doomed to idleness.’’ 





New York hes been the scene of several im- 
portant strikes among laborers lately. The first 
was cf the laborers employed by the Erie R. R. 
Co., on the piers along North River. Tney de- 
man $150 in place of the $1,00 per day 
which they have been receiving. They were 
satistied for a time by $1,25, but afterward struck 
for their old demand, Negroes were employed 
on some of the docks is their places and were 
brutally attacked and beaten. 
yielded, but refused to employ some of the lead- 
ers. The next strike was of the tailors employed 
in Brooks’ Brothers establishment. The third 
was of the employees of Baldwin and Co., cloth- 
iers. ‘There was elo a strikeon the Camden and 
Amboy R. R. Such scenes are almost iusepara- 
ble from a period of war and should convince 
those whoare so fearful there maybe a re- 
morseless revolutionary struggle in the South, 
that the alternative may be just such a struvgle 
in the North. ‘There is no mercy in blank 
cartridges,’’ said Napoleon. 





The Evening Post suggests that the President 
should have a council of Generals instead of Hal- 
leck alone, for military advice ; whereat the In- 
telligencer grows warm and resists the suggestion 
in an article of acolumn and a half, We more 
than half suspect the Post wishes to get rid of 
Halleck, whose influence is so pernicious, though 
his talents in some ways are urquestionable. It 
names Hitchcock, Curtis, Dix and Banks as 
proper persons to sit in the council. Why not 
Scott and McClellan and Wool? 





The Company | 


! 


friend! Banks must go the way of Barnum, 


both. By the way, is it true that Timothy has 

received a nocturnal visit from the transatlantic 
| epirit of Tupper, after the fashion of Margaret ara 
| William? 
| Twas at the solemn midnight hour, 
j When night and morning mect. 
| In glided Tupper’s dapper ghost 
And stood at Titcomb’s feet. 
| And this was his “Proverbiat Philosophy,” or 
| Epistle to Timothy: 
As you are now, 80 once was I, 
The foolish folks would read and buy. 

As 1 am now you soon shall be, 
Prepare for death and follow me! 
The President has appointed April 30th for 

a national Fast. When Waver'ey was riding 
| down from the Highlands, his guide told him as 
thev heard bells ringing ina Lowland village, 
«Twas either ta muckle Sunday hersel, or ta 
little government Sunday tat ta call ta Fast." 
Less fasting and more fighting would suit our 


people. J 


| 
| 





The news from Europe is important. The 
avidity with which the Confederate loan is taken 
shows how shrewd have been the agents who fix- 
ed the terms, and how little European capitalists 
believe in Mr. Seward’s predictions. Polish af- 
fairs move on toward nationality. 

Our Legislature is discussing the Militia Bill. 
That illustrious soldier, Gen. Cushing, has made 
a speech against the arming of negroes, but evi- 
dently only for the sake of consistency. 





The news from Vicksburg has a bad look, and 


pacreag temper. Bear it likea man, good 











operators will be likely to be influenced. 
Should cotton remain at 1s9d, a large num- 
ber of persons will probably be disposed to 
run the great risk of getting it out. 

The Daily News says:—It would appear 
from present indications that the completion 
of the subscription is already virtually 
assured, and the loan is being regarded with 
a considerable degree of speculative favor. 
The promoters have fotified themselves with 
the opinion of Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr. 
Cotton to the effect that there is no illegality 
whatever in the transaction. : 


There is every reason to believe that the! 


loan will be a great success. 

The brokers in the American department, | 
who represent the Northern interest, were 
not the individuals who principally entered 
into the transaction. The larger share of| 
engagements were completed in the French | 
market, where it may be said to have proved | 
the greatest attraction throughout the day. | 

The Herald says the first quotation was | 
from 1 to 2 premium. It then advanced | 
gradually to 2 1-2. premium, and_ finally | 
improved to 2 3-8a 31-8 premium, which | 
was the latest quotation. 

The Star also takes a favorable view of | 
the loan. 

A Polish legion 1s forming in London. It | 
consists of Poles who will shortly depart | 
equipped tor Poland. 

The New York correspondent of the Daily | 
News does not see the smallest sign of the | 
North laying down its arms or its confining 
the war to the question of a boundary. 

Very Latest. 
QUEENSTOWN, March 19. 

The confederate loan had been formally in- 
troduced into the market, and was very suc- | 
cessful. It touched five per cent. premium. 
It attractes much attention and debate. The 
terms are as already stated. It will receive 
no official sanction by the Stock Exchange. 











Five hundred (more or less) of the Presijent’s | 


we have nothing of moment from Charlestcn. | 
Gen. Herron has been appointed to command | 


FROM VICKSBURG. 
Reported Loss of the Ram Lancaster. 
CuicaGco, March 31. 


I am, in reply, to request that you will call 
| the attentton of the executive of the society 
bec the provisions of the Act 59 George IIL. 

cap 69. It will be observed in that act that 
evidence on oath is required to enable pro- 
ceedings to be taken against persons charged 
with contravening it. 

I am, sir, your most obedient, humble serv’t, 
| (Signed) E. Hammonp. 

| Thomas B. Potter, Esq., President of the 

Union and Emancipation Society of Man- 

chester, No. 51 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


} 


} 





THE CHARITIES OF BOSTON. 
No. I, 
On the Abolition of Street Beggary. 


Whoso giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord, 
and will find it a good investa.ent, is a truth that 
is taught to us both by revelation and experience. 
But, then, there is another truth which often 
cumes between the wouldebe lender and the gift— 
this, namely, that Judas, generally, holds the 
purse! Were it loving John or faithful Peter, 
or any other of the Disciples who acted as the 
Lord's almoner evea the chiefest of sinners would 
have no excuse for withholding his loan; but 
when mankind see; that it is the pretender, th® 
traitor, the betrayer with a kiss, whois the finan- 
cial agent of Heaven, they pass by, too often, on 
the other side of their needy fellow-creature and 
excuse their seltishness with a plausible accusa- 
tion of the Secretary of the l'reasury of God. 

Too often, alas! the conduct ot the self-elect- 
ed friends of the poor, the self-styled philanthro- 
pists, have given specious reasons for this heart- 
less sophistry. Too often their positive frauds, 
their uncharitable spirit, their jealousies of each 
other, their ostentatious displays, their tricks of 
trade, have driven men away from the Charity 
box, and made them contented with their own 





want of sympathy for the orphan, the outcast and | 
the friendless. 


believe him to be a grest general. He is forty- | for rejoicing that two young persons, well born | 
nine years old, handsome and accomplished. | and well bred, should be happily married; and to 
Langiewicz is fifteen years younger, and is the 
son of a physician in Prussian Poland. He en- | 
tered the Prussian army after studying his fath- 
er’s profession, but scon left it and joined Gari- 
baldi, and fought with honor in Sicily and Na- 
ples. He is the only Polish general who has 
yet beaten the Russians in the open field. He 
1s said to have five Russian captains fighting un- 
der him: for many Russian officers hive joined 
the revolt. It is believed in France that Palmer- 
ston is the chief obstacle to a combined 
ment of 
lish nationality, and there is nothing un ikely in 
this. 

The int>rest excited by the Polish insurrection 


move- 


has led to some curi.us accounts of the past con- 


dition of that country and of the men who are now 
prominent on both sides of the qdestion among 
Of Mieroslawski, the 
greatest of the military chiefs, we have already 
given some notice. The foremost politicians are the 
Russian President (if we may call him so) Wielop- 
olski, and Count Andre Zamoyskic the leader of 
the patriots, who has just beenexiled. Both these 
are Poles and both of noble descent, and nearly 
of the same age, Zamoyski being just sixty-three 
years old to day (April 2d.) and Wielopolski sixty 
years old on the 15th of March. What is still 


the Poles themselves. 


|royal English marriage is far less than a similar 
| event on the continent, and for the very good rea- 
| son that the kings of England are no longer her 
/ rulers, but rather «rnamental devices set at the 
| head of the state like the lion and unicorn at the 
| top of state papers. England is in name a mon- 


the Western Powers in favor of Po- | 


‘the English people who remember the scandalous 
|life of the last Prince of Wales, ( George IV.) 
there is especial cause to congratulate each other | 
on this event. But the political significance of a 


archy, but in reality an oligarchy, with strong ten- 
| dencies towards democracy, which if a real king 
should ever find himself on the throne, he would 
encourage. President Lincoln is far more absolute | 





| than Victoria or even George the Third ever dared | 


to be. | 
The history of the former princes of Wales 
is curious. Tne first was Edward II, who was | 
| actually born in Wales, at Caernarvon that is, and 
_ given the title as some compensation to the Welch | 
|for the loss of their liberty. He quarrelled with | 
| his father, as nearly every Prince of Wales has | 
|done, and exhibited many of the traits of the | 
| Stuarts, rather than tle hardier virtues and vices | 
|of the Plantagenets. His grandson, the Black 
Prince, first gave dignity to the title, but the un- | 
| fortunate Richard, his son, again brought it into | 
|contempt. The legendary exploits of Henry of | 
| Monmouth, —**Prince Hal’’—are well known,but | 


new made freedmen are advertised for sd'e in| the army of the Southwest Frontier. Admiral | 
Kentucky, under the State laws. Of course he | Farragut has been fighting batteries at Grand | 
means to stand by them, and save them from the! Gulf. We are having snow again, and many of | 
clutches of the slavedriver. They are fugitives | our subscribers go to their Fast Day Sermon in 
from Alabama, Mississippi, etc., and come under sleighs. 
the most protecting clause of the Proclamation. | 
What will Mr, Greeley say to this? Of course;  petween Mr. Phillips and Elizur Wright, Mr. | 
if a State can enslave a citizen after the war it | Greeley is ground as between the upper and 
can do so now; so according tothe Tribune's | nether millstone, and may be fancied to be in a 
own showing the men must go back to slavery. | yery uncomfortable position. ‘The argument of 
We are glad that Mr. Linceln is to be brought to | Mr, Phillips is admitted by the World to be un- | 
the point so soon. }answerabie if you admit his premises We| 
| quote the suustance of itelsewhere. Mr. Wright; | 
Gold is rising again, and now stands at 158, | besides his severe letters to the Tribune has fur- | 
The New York banks held on the 28th ult $34,- | nished the Evening Post with some curious sta- | 
317,691 in specie, the Boston banks on the 30th | tistics about negro soldiers, which we shall lay | 
$7,572,616. Itissaid that Mr. Chase believes | pefore our readers in our next. Among the sub- | 
that gold can be kept as low as 130, but the re- ‘jects examined by the new Emancipation Com 
cent rise does not favor his opinion. | mission ought to be this very one of negro ar- 
‘mies, avd the kindred topic of the native armies 
We have had all sorts of rumors of late about | o¢ India. _ Gen. Thompson has lately alluded to 
the intention of the rebels to fall back from | she British experiments in India, and we will 
Fredericksburg. and even from Richmond, but | jon present our readers with a record of the 
there is no evidence, as yet, of such a design. British mistakes in the matter, which may serve 
Nor are the accounts of their distress for want | 4. 4 warning to us. 
of supplies, so well confirmed as they might be, | The Commission meets in a few days at Wash- 
though a Richmond paper does dwell on the ington to receive definite instructions from the 
merits of those who eat but two meals a day. | War Department and to commence its labors. | 
‘Its first work will be the cullection of material | 


{ 














Seuator Wison has written a pungent letter | 


And not the false philanthropists only, but | 

the self-styled destitute, the pretended outcasts, by | 
ie their deceptions i ir li i 

ter and Switzerland undertook to run past! — ee ee sepciasc! 
the batteries at Vicksburg. As soon as they | ¥ have chilled, too often, the sympathies of 
were within range the rebels opened a tre-| the really benevolent. Take the class of street 
mendous fire. The Lancaster was struck | beggars, for example. It is very hurd for a tender 
thirty times. Her ertire bow was shot away, heerfed—man, especially if his paunch be with | 


causing her to sink i sdiately ing a! , : : : 
s k immediately, turning %' good capén and his purse with current shin- 
complete somerset as she went down. All 


the crew except two escaped. The Switzer- | plastes# well lined, to refuse to give a postage 
land was disabled by a 64-pounder pene-/*t@™mp or a copper to a child, a woman or seem- 
trating the steam-drum. She floated down, | ing cripple if they ask for relief in a piteous tone 
the batteries still firing and_ striking her re-! or tell a sad story of their destitution. And yef 
peatedly, until finally the Albatros ran along-| po man who thinks seriously on this subiess & 
side and towed her to the lower mouth of the | i) * Byer F 
canal. The loss of life on board of her is| = reer ee a ronchens sont oe ae 
not known, almsgiving is more likely to injure than aid, 
On the way up the Hartford and Albatros) Many great, and good men, as their biographies 
encountered a battery at Grand Gulf more} show, refused to practice this mvde of relief. In 
formidable than those at Port Hudson. The the last biography I read—that of Emanuel Swe- 


Hartford was struck fourteen times : ‘ . : . 
three men killed. aol ok ee | ie Eve eet ont 
fire vigorously, and both were more or less | remarkably in the habit of almsgiving,”’ says the | 
injured. writer, ‘‘ for he used to say that must of those who 
It is stated that the expedition under Gen. | solicit alms are either lazy or vicious; and, if, 
Sherman to the rear Of Haines’s Bluffs by | from compassion, you give them money without 
way of Steele § Bayou and the Suntlower had | examination it is rather an injury than a benefit.” 
returned to Young 3 Point. Pita: we - i aa cee: She 
Chere is nothing definite from the Yazoo|_""* “8S Sle @ century ago by me yer Men 
Pass expedition under Ross and Quimby. Priest of Charity—a theolosian who has insisted 
more fully on the duty of charity, in all its forms, 
than any other Christian author, not profession- 
ally a philanthropist, that ever wrote thereon. 
What was true of Stockholm a hundred years 


A Cairo special despatch says :— 
Last Wednesday evening the rams Lancas- 








Fortress Monror, March 31. 
Yesterday’s Richmond Despatch has the 
following :— 
On the morning of the 25th, four Federal 





more remarkable, both were env > Revo- F . . : 
aC te eens Of She Bevo | they lack a good historicul basis. Nextcome the 
lutionary Government of 1831, Zamoyski to Vi- | : | 

: ? | three Edwards, the sons of Henry VI, of Ed- 
enna, and his colleague to London. Both had the | : - . ee | 
; : | ward LV, and Richard III, who all died in in- | 
fame errand, to implore the help of the Western | \ | 
Powers against the growing strength of Russi based ae ee ee 
‘ Yr y r ner Ssia, | * 
ale B sa ste Henry VII, Arthur, born in 1586, and Henry, | 
and both, as we know were unsuccessful. But the 5 Ae 
sas a vii . | born five years later. Arthur at the age of fif- | 
reception given them by Metternich and Palmer- eee s ; 
eae ee oe Bee | teen married Catharine of Arragon, but died the | 
ston was characteristicallv different. The crafty | zi 
Anan’ age aoe next year, and was succeeded both as Princeand | 
ustrian, who amid his intrigues had preserved- § by H <= th é | 
the generosity of his youth, could not but respect | ee ; setae Betts eo ge Sal | 
the courage and patriotism of the bold young ont, OS EE F889: ER en ee eighteen | 
Count who -had made his way through Russian 


| and Catharine twenty-four. | 

, . 

guard, and Austrian policemen, swimming the Vis | the next Prince of Wales, was’ Henry, the; 
tula with his papers tied in his long hair. 


He re- | {2mous son of James I, and the flower of the Stu- | 
ceived him kindly, introduced him to the Russian art family. .He was the friend of Raleigh, but 
Minister, and endeavored to arrange a compromise | the dread of his father who was thought by many | 
between the two. The cold, mocking English-, have poisoned him. He died in his nineteenth 
man, on the other hand, would not see the Polish | Y€a¥, and was succeeded as prince by Charles I, | 
Envoy, until after long delays, and then would | Who in turn gave the title to Charles II, but no_ 
| Stuart ever held it afterwards. The son of 


' 


do nothing to advance his purposes. 
Disgusted with the heartless policy of the | George I, was succeeded as Prince of Wales by 
Western Powers, Wielopolski returned to Po- | his son and grandson, Frederick and George,after- 
land after the revolt was suppressed, with an wards the Third. Frederick had a famous quer- 
entire change of opinions. He no longer sought | rel with his father, and acourt of his own, 
to make Poland an independent kingdom, and a| Of which Chestertield and Bolingroke were or- | 
barrier against Russia, but he exhorted his coun- | naments. The sixteenth prince was George IV, | 
trymen to join the great Sclavonic movement of | Whose baseness brought reproach on the title, on 
which Russia is the leader, against the nations|the race of Guelphs, and on England. Him 
of the West. Ina letter to Prince Metternich, |Thackeray has sufficiently pilloried, but every 
he publicly denounced conspiracy, and pleaded ' memoir cf the time sheds new light on his vices. 
the cause of Russia. His conversion was no | After his accession to the throne the title was va- 
doubt sincere, for it sprang from his immense ' cant for thirty years, till on the 8th of December, 
pride, stung to the quick by the mortifications | 1841, it was conferred on Albert Edward, the 
he had endured; but it was many years before | present prince. 
the Russian government dared to trust him, and| The marriages of these princes have not com- 
it was not till last June that he received the ap- | monly been fortunate, but this one certainly prom- 
pointment of civil governor of Poland, for which ises to be so. 
his great talents fitted him, Carrying out his | eres | 
old purpose of quenching revolt, he devised the The English journals are exceedingly puzzled | 
odious conscription, which has finally set his at our Conscription Law, coming just when they 
country in a flame, and it was he who csused thought the peace party so strong. They have | 
the arrest of Zamoyski, whose carcer, in the yet much to learn about us, and are very slow | 
meantime, had been far more honorable, though | scholars. Having made up their minds that we | 
He had spent much time in, were ruined, they cannot see any thing else. 
England where he was very well received. 
He had himself to the care of Captain Bedford Pim, of the British ship Gor- | 
his vat estates, where he set free his serfs, gon, has been explaining to the English the | 
built schools, founded reading rooms, set up value of a transit to the Pacitie across Nicaragua, | 
a line of steamboats in the Vistula, and be- | which he wishes the government to secure, rathe | 
came the head of a great agricultural society, er than to depend upon our Panama route, He 
which numbered five thousand members, and proposes a railroad of 230 miles, to be completed | 
published & newspaper, until both were suppress in tive years at a cost of less than £1,000,000; | 
ed by the Czar, after the brief revolt of 1848. one terminus to be at Realijo, the other at Gor- | 
Count Zamoyski himself was summoned to St. gon Bay. No doubt the English will examine | 
Petersburg, where he had a private int-rview such a project carefully, for it is very much their | 
with Nicholas, but no punishment was then in-  jnterest to have such a route. It would shorten | 
Hicted. their Australian voyages by eleven days. As 
Such are the two political leaders of the Poles, long agoas 1847, Louis Napoleon saw the im. 
whose positions are not unlike those of Hamp- portance of Nicaragua, the situation of which he! 
den and Strafford in the English Revolution of compared to Constantinople, and which he sug- | 
1640. gested that England should oceupy. Wuen we! 
have our Pacitic railroad we shall disprove the | 





less conspicuou . 





devoted 





The despatches of Earl Russell to Lord Lyons 
and his correspondence with Messrs. Adams and 
Mason come to ug in the English papers, and 
are full of interest. We copy the sensible re-| A son of Garibaldi has gone to join his fath- | 
‘marks of Earl Russell about the Proclamation ¢?’8 old comrade in Poland; and the Italians | 
ot Emancipation,—not because we think he does generally are on the same side. 
full justice to our Government, but to show how 
the measure may be regarded. 


Emperor's prophecies. 








His last sen- The destruction of the Indianola seems to be, 
tence, however, expresses the sentiment of ev- contirmed, and so does the defeat of our Yazoo, 
We have particulars of the, 
ay} lause in England, as Mr. Seward’s dispatch destruction of the Mi-sissippi and the statement | 
in answer to Drouhn de L’ Huys did in this that only two of our vessels have passed Port) 
It is said, by the way, thatthe French Hudson, The loss of life on board the Missis- 
Secretary has written a tart reply to the sneers | sippi Was twenty-two, and twice as many were 
Mr. Mason’s success in Lon- | taken prisoners. The Hartford and the Albatros 
don does not seem to have been brilliant. The | were the two vessels that passed the batteries ; 
English ministry keep np their wretched sophis- | the Richmond failing in the attempt. There are 
try about the fitting out of rebel ships, and wil, reports that Grenada is in our possession, and that 
Gen. Sherman's expedition has succeeded. On the 
other hand we have news of a repulse at Vicks- 

The leaders of the Orleans party in France burg. The rebel invasion of Kentucky has accom- 
have lately met at the house of the Duc de plished little, while Gen. Saxon declares that Hig- 
Hroglie to consider whether they would take ginson’s bl-ck brigade is causing a great panic. It 
the oath prescribed for candidates, and enter is said that six iron clads are to join in the at- 
the field as opponents of the Emperor. M. tack on Charleston; and that Admiral Dupont 
Thicrs advised it, M. Dufaure spoke against it, has been waiting for a new invention of Erics- 
and Guizot, as usual, was on both sides. I son to remove torpecoes from the channel. The 
was decided to take the ‘oath; We must wait rebel steamer Georgianna, just captured, is a 
to see if any results follow. great prize, 


«ry true abolitioniet, and will command asmuch River Expedition. 


country, 


of the American, 


do so ull the English people cure them of it. 


_— 








Sir James Outram, one of the great British Gen. Lockwood has been employing troops in 





captains in India has lately died. He fought slave-hunting at Point Lookout, Md. He alleged 
in all the important campaigns in India after that he acted underGen. Schenck’s commands. 
1820, and had a share in reducing the insurree- Nonsense. If Gen. Schenck does not overhaul 
tion of 1867. By opposing the conquest of| Lockwood for his crime and his plea we have mis- 
Scinde he put himself in opposition to that great ' taken the man,—that’s all. 


to Fernando Wood in explanation of the 
on scription Act. 





Where is General McClellan ? | 





Lord Lyons’ despatch of Nov. 17th 1862, in 
which he discloses the hopes and wishes of the so- 
called Conservatives, has just been given to the | 
world, and very naturally excites much comment | 
on this side of the water. We fancy the gentle- 
men who held these interviews with her Majesty’s 
Minister, will read his account of their sentiments 
with something of that ‘‘consternation and de- 
spondency " with which they received the news of 
the removal of General McClellan. They are 
placed by this inopportune publication in the posi- 
tion of a young man who has been paying his ad- 
dresses to two heiresses, and suddenly sees one of 
them reading his love letters to the other. The 
““ Conservative ”’ friends of Lord Lyons, and hum. 
ble suitors to the British Lion, are also paying their | 
court to the American people, to whom they utter | 
soft speeches about Freedom of Speech, Habeas 
Corpus, Monroe doctrine, ete; and they know very 





well there is no beast so obnoxious to the Demo- | 


cratic party as that same Lion, whose mane they 
have been stroking so coaxingly. 
you should not have betrayed their confidence! 


Didn’t you know it was forbidden to “ kiss and | 


And to have it all come out just before the 
Didu’t your prede- 


tell?” 
Connecticut Election, too. 


cessor, Lord, Napier declare that diplomacy was | 


a “ silent art,’—and now you have set everybody 
talking about our “ peace party,” which you didu’t 


wish your Government to “embarrass ;”’ and they | 
will be obliged to make some “public declaration.” | pool 18th ult. and Queenstown 19th, arrived 
! . . . 
We trust they will indeed be called upon to make at 1 o'clock this morning. 
F ’ ! 
“declarations,” and that from the prisoner's box, 


under indictment for the statute offence of “ carry- 
ing on intercourse with the agent of a Foreign 
Government” in order “ to defeat the measures of 


the Government of the United States.” | 


Let us have the name of these blessed peace 
makers, and if the rigor of the laws cannot reach 
them, jet us at least hold them up to the detesta- 
tion of every patriot, for intreating our most in 
solent enemy to interfere in time of war on the side 
ot Traitors and Slave Traders. 


bd { 





New York is fast becoming (if she is not so al- 
ready,) the emporium and gallery of American 
Lx, bearing away that honer from Philadelphia 
and Roston, which have sometimes claimed it. 
There among many others is the studio of 
Cuercn, whose Cotopari is described by our Cor- 
respondent to-day. It indeed deserves all his 
praise and more. tt is one of aseries of South 
American landscapes, of which the JZeart of the 
Andes is another, and Chimlorazo which he is now 
painting, a third. When these three pictures 
shall be scen together, and opposite them his North 


American iandscapes,—his two Niagaras, his Ice- | 
lergs, his Autumn Woods, and the rest, none can , 


fail to see at a glance how high he stands above 
all other American painters. You may find as 
much fault as you please, but you cannot look 
at these pictures without that feeling of grandeur 
and elevation, which our scenery itself excites. 
liere at last is a painter who has ‘‘entered into the 
inmost natare”’ ofthe landscape as Roos did into 
that of a sheep. 

At New York too, they have just sold some 
hundreds of tine European paintings ; among them 
some by Hubner, Edouard Frere, Diaz, Dubufe 
and Gerome. 
were by auction, were $44,000. 





If General Banks cannot take Port Hudson, he 
can capture cotton and sugar as well as compel 
the negroes to produce them for nothing. But 
the rebels mean to save their bacon though they 


lose their cotton. The New York papers are full 


of details of the naval engagement at Port Hud- 
son, in which Farragut and his fleet behaved so | 


well. The gallant Admiral may well say he be- 
lieves in “wooden ships with iron hearts on board.” 
None of our iron clads have fought tetter thao 
the Mississippi; certainly the Jndianola might 
have been ours still, had she been fought as well. 
There will be mach anxiety to learn the fortunes 
of the Hartford and the Albatross, but we will trust 
them with Farragut. 





Something ails the Springfield Republican. 
Whether it is Gen. Banks’ tinal collapse,—he 
having been the Repudiican’'s Coming Man, or 
the waning popularity of Timothy Titcomd, we 
cannot say, but something evidently raffles our 





Ah, my Lord, | 


The whole value of the sales, which | 


already existing, and an examination by actual | 
visits, into the condition of the freedmen here | 
and in the West Indies. We trust a sufficient | 
time and ample means will be placed at their 
disposal. The great French Commission sat two | 
years and a half, and ours has a mnch vaster| 
tield of inquiry. 





George T, Curtis has made ahother speech at | 
New York; but we think it will be his lest, for | 
they have discovered that he wrote the History | 
of the Constitution, ‘Talk of one who has | 
heard Lord Redesdale,’’ says Sidney Smith, | 
knowingly and willingly hearing him again.” | 





The Rhode Island election took place on Wed- | 
nesday, but as we go to press a day earlier than | 
usual, we can give no returns. ‘The N. Y.) 
World ciphers out a comfortable majority for 
Cozzens, and counts on two ‘Conservative’ mem- | 
bers of Congress, We predict the election of 
Smith by five hundred majority, and the return | 
of two Republicans to Congress. In Connecti 
cut the chances of the Copperheads are better, 
but we hope not very good. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
| By Steamships Hansa and City of Washington. 


New York, March 31. 
| The steamship Hansa from Southampton 
| 18th, arrived this evening. 





APRIL 1. 
Steamship City of Washington, from Liver- 


| A vessel reports :—Feb. 22, saw the Ala- 
'bama lying near a large ship on fire and) 
‘picked up a case belonging to ship Golden 
acle, of New York, from San Francisco, 
| which was supposed to be the vessel on fire. 
| The Daily News points out that the Gib- 
| ralter, late Sumter, has been thoroughly 
irepaired at Birkenhead, and is ready for sea. 
I Abo that the screw steamer Southerner, 
‘intended for the confederates, has been! 
‘launched at Stockton, and that a gunboat for | 
ithe confederates has just been launched at | 
_ Liverpool. 
A preliminary prospectus has just been 
issued, no names attached, for the London | 
‘and Confederate States Bank, to be ready | 
| for business on the recognition of the South. | 
The prospectus for the confederate loan | 
for three millions sterling would be issued on 
the 18th by Schroeder & Co., London ; Ehr- | 
langer, Paris; and Frazer, Trenholm & Co., | 
Liverpool. The loan 1s offered at 90c. in 7 
per cent. bonds, exchangeable againsc¢ cotton 
at 6d per pound,—another account says at) 
5 1-4d., free of expense at the port of ship- | 
ping. 





} 


The bonds issued are of 90, dividends | 
in sterling and a sinking fund for their 


‘redemption at par in 20 years. 


France. 

The Polish question was assuming great 
prominence. Important French diplomatic | 
correspondence has been published, showing | 
the gravity of the question. The French | 
Senate was debating petitions in favor of} 
Poland. An influential meeting in London | 
denounced the course of Russia and called 
for a cessation of diplomatic intercourse with | 
her until a reform is instituted. The Post! 
founds a threatening and warlike article on 
this meeting, but the Zimes repudiates the | 
idea of breaking off intercourse. The pro-| 
gress of the Polish insurrection shows no 
change. Reports continue obscure. 

Poland. 

The Russians have been everywhere rein- 
| forced. 4 

The insurgents are at Konin. 

Eight Warsaw Councillors have resigned. 
The municipality has also resigned. 

An insurrection has broked out in Podolia. : 
Several thousand insurgents were posted at 
Var. 

Duke Constantine had quitted Warsaw. 

Langiewicz had issued national bank notes 

The Russians had sacked and plundered 
Michalowice. 

Thousands of insurgents, organized at, 
Lublin, have proclaimed a National Govern- } 
| ment at several places. 
LATEST. 

[ By Telegraph to Queenstown.] 

| The city article of the Times says the 

/announcement of the confederate loan has! 

| caused an unusual amount of attention. The 
uotation yesterday was 2 3-4a3 premium. | 

The affair is to be re ed as almost exclu- 


ney a cotton speculation. 


must constitute the test by which Londop 


The degree 0i| 
favor accorded to it in Liverpool, Manchester, | 
| Havre and other centres of the cotton trade, | 


boats were advancing towards our upper bat- 
teries at Vicskburg. A vigorous fire was 
opened upon them. Two were driven back, 
and two passed under a raking fire. One re- 
ceived a shot from which she sunk. Part of 
the crew escaped to the opposite shore. The 
Benton was disabled and the Albatros towed 
her out of danger of our gunboats. 

The enemy has appeared again in front of 
Fort Pemberton. On Monday afternoon fir- 
ing was heard. The result is not known. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
General Saxton's Report- 
Beavrort, 8S. C. March 14, 1863. 


Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretury of War: 


Str: Ihave the honor to report that an 
expedition which I sent up St. John’s River, 
Florida, consisting of the First Regiment 
South Carolina Volunteers, Col. T. W. Hic- 
GINSON commanding, and a portion of the 
Second South Carolina Volunteers under Cof. 
MonTGOMERY, captured and took possession 
of the town of Jacksonville on Tuesday, the 
10th inst. 

As I stated in my last report to you, the 
object of this expedition was to occupy Jack- 
sonville and make it a base of operations for 
arming the negroes and securing in this way 
the possession of the entire State of Florida. 
It gives me pleasure to state that so far the 
objects of the expedition have been fully ac- 
complished. .The town is completely in our 
possession, and many prisoners. There has 
been constant skirmishing going on for seve- 
ral days, and in every action the negro troops 
have behaved with great bravery. Never in 
a single instance can I learn that they have 
flinched. 

It is my belief that scarcely an incident in 
this war has caused a greater panic through- 
out the whole Southern coast, than this raid 
of colored troops in Florida. Negroes are 
collecting at Jacksonville from all quarters. 

R. SAXTON, 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 





EARL RUSSELL TO LORD LYONS. 
Foreign OFFIcEe, Jan 17, 1863. 


My Lorp—The proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, enclosed in your | 
lordship’s despatch of the 2d inst., appears | 
to be of a very strange nature. 

It professes to emancipate all slaves in 
places where the United States authorities 
cannot exercise any jurisdiction nor make 
emancipation a reality; but it does decree | 
emanbipation of slaves in any States or parts | 
of States occupied by Federal troops, and | 
subject to United States jurisdiction, and | 
where, therefore, emancipation, if decreed 
might have been carried into effect. 

It would seem to follow that in the Border 
States, and also in New Orleans, a slave! 
owner may recover his fugitive slave by the | 
ordinary process of law, but that in the ten | 
States in which the proclamation decrees | 
emancipation, a fugitive slave arrested by le- | 
gal warrant may resist, and the resistance, if 
succesful, is to be upheld and aided by the 
United States authorities and the United 
States armed forces. | 

The proclamation, therefore, makes slavery | 
at once legal and illegal, and makes slaves | 
either punishable for running away from their 
masters, or entitled to be supported and en- 
couraged in so doing, according to the locali- 
ty of the plantation to which they belong, 
and the loyalty of the State in which they 
may happen to be. : 

There seems to be no declaration of a prin- 
ciple averse to slavery in this proclamation. 
It is a measure of war, of a very questionable 
kind. 

As President Lincoln has twice appealed to 
the jungment of mankind in his proclama- 
tion, I venture to say I do not think it can or 
ought to satisfy the friends of abolition, who 
look for total and impartial freedom for the | 
slave, and not for vengeance on the slsve 
owner. lam, etc., RUSSELL. 








SHIPBUILDING FOR THE CONEDERATES. 


The following letter from the Foreign Of- | 
fice has been received by Mr. Thomas B. 
Potter, President of the Union and Eman- 
cipation Society, respecting the building of 
war vessels for the Confederates, similar to 
the Alabama: 

Foreign Orrice, March 11, 1863 

Sir :—I am directed by Earl Russell to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the copy, signed by 
you, of a resolution of the executive of the | 
Union and Emancipation Society of Manches- 
ter, dated the 3d inst., in which that society 
records its protest against the building and 
fitting out in this country of armed vessels 
for the government of the so-styled Confed- | 
erate States, and call upon Parliament and 
her majesty’s government to put an effectual 
stop to such proceedings. ; 


| cussed the matter of street beggary so thorough - 


since equally applies to Boston of to-day; and the 
advice of Swedenborg is reiterated in almost the 
same words, by the active almsgivers of our city 
The late loved and truly philanthropic Rev. F* 
T. Grey, speaking on this subject, in behalf o, 
the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, said: 
«With regard to street beggary, there is no subject 
upon which it is more important that correct infor- 
When this Society 
was formed, among the first objects it ha’! in view 
was the preveution of the great evil, as there was 
no subject which was felt to be of more impor- 
tance by its managers. The officers acted upon 
the principle— and it was a sound and just one— 
that the giving of alms at our doors, without know- 


mation be had than upon this. 


ing to whom we give. was A GREAT WKONG; and 
that listening to the piteous tales of children who 
thus apply, and bestowing upon them a trifle in 
money, Was the cause of a vast amount of evil, and 
they said this from long experience, knowing that 
in the one case, it was raising up a host of the 
children to become impostors, who had only to 
learn the art of telling a pitiful story and thus easily 
ob:ain a goodly sum of money; while on the 
other it was the means of training up children in 
the worst of schools, to become inmates in a few 
years of the House of Reformation, or tenants in 
the ce.ls of the House of Correction. This evil 
of street-beggary is only to be checked by its be- 
coming the universal practice throughout the 
city, on no condition whatever to give anything at 
our doors, to those not known to us."’ 


This was written several years ago, but in one 
of the last reports of the same Society we read : 





«* We have not much faith generally in alms- | 
giving, especially to persons who have physical | 
ability to earn a support. We always approach | 
this subject with fear and trembliug. lest we be | 
misunderstood, ard lay ourselves open to the 
charge of being hard-hearted. As we have dis- 


ly in former Reports, and in the introduction to 
the present one, we have but a word to say here ; 
and that is to repeat our standing caution, ‘ Nev- 
er give alms to unknown applicants !’”’ 





This was written from the experience of a So- | 
ciety that had dealt exclusively with the desti- | 


| tute and beggars for more than a quarter of a | 
' century, during all of which time they had seen | 


aimost daily proofs of the importance of this ad- | 
vice, 
The present writer believes that it is for the best | 
interests of the deserving poor and the benevo- 
lent rich, alike, that street beggary should be 


| TOTALLY ABOLISHED; and, therefore, he will, 


quote other testimony of a practical character, | 
the result of experience, to enforce this position, 
For, until street begging is suppressed, a large | 
portion of the bounty intended for the poor will 
be lost, or worse than misapplied—for it will go 
not toaid the wretched and relieve hunger, but, 
to breed imposters and pamper crime. Having 
himself for many years always given alms when 
asked—with hardly an exception,—from the! 
same motives which prompt other men to give, | 


and from never having had time to study the | 


subject—he will not be accused of a want of | 
heart im thus seeking to do away with what he) 
has constantly helped tosup: ort. His only pur- | 
pose is to diminish the percentage of Judas in| 
collecting the Lora’: funds. | 
The Boston Provident Association was organ- 
ized in 1851, tor the purpose of suppressing 
street beggury. Like the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Pauperism, it has always numbered among 
its managers the most eminent citizens of Bos- | 
ton.— Here is its testimony. 
Year 1. “If, in every case, aid was refused, 
to unknown applicants, and they were referred | 


to the proper visitor of the Association, we Le- | 


lieve that the deserving poor would be much better | 
cared for, anda smaller amount given, on the | 
whole than at present. | 

Year 2—*Let the public adopt a strict rule to! 
give no relief to unknown applicants, butrefer them 
to our visiters, and they will, in a short time, 
cease to be troubled with them.” 

Year 3—"We would urge the sending of stout | 
beggars to the Visitor of the section in which 
they profess to live, and, 'efore aiding them, of 
having their actual condition and character escer- 
tained tis very far from being vur wish to di- | 


EE —= 





and yet avoids knowing or aiding the wants of 
the destitute is impoverishing himself of what is 
worth more than money. But charity which is 
of any service must be guided by knowledge. 
Indiscriminate alms-giving does mote harm than 
good. It is a perpetual temptation to idleness and 
deception. When a thriftless person finds that; 
by wandering at his leisure from door to door, 
and by sending out his children a few hours in 
the day to beg, he can gain more than by steady 
industry, and that there are large numbers who 
will be.ieve any story he tels and give without 
inquiry,—he and his family will soon become 
professional beggars." 

The same facts and the same advice are repeated 
year by year: they show that the practice 
of giving alms to street beggars is twice 
cursed—it curseth him that gives and him tha 
takes; that it increases pauperism, indolence, de- 
ception and licentiousness, and robs the deserv- 
ing destitute of the aid to which they have both 
a human and diyine claim on the wealthy. 
When we come toconsider how to give alms 
without encouraging impostors it will be shown 
that no person worthy of relizf need beg in Boston, 
but can at once obtain aid and be helped to work 
or a temporary home. 

The Secretary of the Young Men’s Benevolent 
Society— which has a record of more than twen- 
ty-five years—reports that its officers are decidely 
of opinion that street beggary should be dis- 
couraged by every one, as an evil to society and 
to the mendicants themselves. 

The Secretary of the Howard Benevolent 
Society, (which has completed its fifteenth 
year,) and who has been familiar for a long 
period with the practical workings of all our 
alms-giving associations, states,’ also, that the 
subject is frequently discussed at. the meetings of 
the Directors who unanimously agree that the 
practice of giving alms to street beggars or to any 
class of unknow: applicants for help is produc- 
tive of almost unmixed evil, and in this opin- 
ion, he informs us, every almoner of experience 
of his acquaintance concurs. At least nine 
tenths of the street beggars, in his belief, are im- 
postors; and other rnanagers of the charitable so- 
cieties, he thinks, would give a larger estimate of 
the fradulent beggars. 

Shall we, then, say no to every beggar and then 
do nothing to relieve the needy? God forbid! 
How to aidthe poor without encouragifg the un- 
derserving will be shown in subsequent articles. 
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The Commonwealth isan independent journal, 
devoted to the cause of Free Democratic Govern- 
ment; government by the whole people without 
respect of race, nativity, or sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinc- 
tion of Slavery, holding Freedom to be the in- 
alienable right of all men, and the essential con- 
dition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the full employ- 
ment of Liberty as the legitimate and specific 
weapon against the rebellion of Navery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in 
the Union as it was not, before the rebellion, but 
as it was meant by its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man; but 
is pledged to the welfare of the people, tu Liber- 
ty, Equality, and Fraternity, whatever party or 
man shall rise or fall. 

‘Tue ComMONWEALTH will not Nowever devote 
itself entirely to political questions but will 
seck to become in the best sense of the word 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


It will aim to present the news of the week in 
a concise and readable form, together with such 
Official Documents, Speeches, Sermons, Addres- 
tes, and Editorials as may be of permanent in- 
terest; selecting carefully from the great mass of 

natter which the daily journuls throw betore 
the public. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Liter- 
ature and Art, by presenting its readers original 
Essays Tales, Sketches, Reviews and Notices, 
allof real excellence, and will select freely from 
fields new and old, In its columns have already 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some 
of the best American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be over- 
sooked, but it is hoped that all classes of men, 
nnd especially that class which is the strength of 

ll, the Workingmen, will tind here sumething 
which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collec- 
tion of facts concerning the emancipated work- 
ingmen of the South, availing itself for this 
pnrose of the extensive correspondence of the 
Emancipation Leacue, and the Educational 
Commission. 

The Commonwealth has also made arrange- 
mens to obtain the best correspondence of its 
own from the most important posts of our army, 
especially concerning the Freedmen. 

The following writers, among many others’ 
have already contributed to our columns, and 
will continue todo so: Rev. D. A. Wasson, 
Lypta Maria Currp, Jutta Warp Hows. W. E. 
Cuanninc, Rev. C. T. Brooks, A. Bronsom 
Aucorr Myxon B, Benton, Jozt Benton, Miss 
E. P. Peasopy, Mrs. Caroting A Mason, Rev. 
Q. B. Frotutsouam, Hon. M. F. Conwar, E. 
Morris Davis, Rev. Ropert CoLiyer, Lovisa 
M. Accort, James S. Ginnons, Exvizur Wricut, 
F. W. Biep, Davin Lee Cuitp, Wm. 8. Rosin- 
gon, GeorGe L. STEAuNS, James Revratu. 

Lyetrers From Evrope.—Moncvre D. Con- 
may will soon sail fer Kurope, and will write 
exclusively for the C: mmonwealth. Mr. C. will 
gemain for the most part in England, in constant 
communication with those who there advocate 
the cause of America. His means of obtaining 
information will be extensive, and it is believed: 
that his letters will contribute materially to the 
interest of the paper. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


JUDGE STALLO'S SPEECH 


Ata Union Meeting in Smith and Ditson’ 
fall, Cincinnati, March 13, 1868. : 


The circumstances under which Union meet- 
ings have recently been held throughout the 
North, and the discussions which they have 
provoked, are among the most extraordinary 

facts in the history of our people. That the 
necessity for Union meetings has arisen, that 
it has become necessary for American citizens 
to assemble, in order thus to testify that they 
are not recreant to their country and race— 
that they mean to defend their free institu- 
tions—that they are not deliberate traitors to 
the government of their own lawful choice, 
is in itself surprising. But it is more than 
surprising, it is amazing, that the mere an- 
nouncement of these Union meetings should 
be openly received by persons in this commu- 
nity with exhibitions of scorn and defiance, 
and yet such, as you all know, is the lament- 
able fact. Men who, a few years ago, pro- 
fessed to be ready to go to the very verge of 
dishonor in order to save the Union, who dis- 
pensed with the disagreeable necessity of an- 
swering the arguments of their opponents by 
insisting, by way of sufficient reply to all ar- 
guments that the Union must be preserved at 
every hazard, now when confessedly the choice 
no longer lies between Union on the one 
hand and Liberty on the other—when the al- 
ternative has become either Union with free- 
dom or disunion with Slavery—these men, I 
say, do not blush to denounce every move- 
ment in furtherance of the restoration of the 
Union by the only means by which such a res- 
toration is possible. I am aware that these 
men pretend to be desirous of re-establishing 
the Union through concesssions and compro- 
mise ; but they know, for they are told every 
day by the Southern traitors themselves, that 
concession, even to the surrender of our man- 
hood, and compromise, even to the abandon- 
ment of all that men and nations hold dear 
and sacred, cannot avail anything for such a 
purpose. They know, as well as you and I, 
that the supremacy of the Federal Govern- 
ment can be restored only by force, by a 
thorough subjugation of the spirit of the re- 
bellion, and a total destruction of its power. 

It is impossible to mistake the real mean- 
ing of those who are clamorous for peace. 
They mean disunion; they mean a base and 
unconditional surrender to the slave power ; 
they mean the death of this nation, and the 
renunciation of its past glory and future 
greatness. 

There is not time to-night, nor is it neces- 
sary, to discuss the consequences of a dis- 
memberment of the American Union.  In- 
deed I have never found a man who could 
state intelligibly the terms of a treaty, which 
would secure peace with an independent 
Southern Government, founded on Slavery. 
And I think that no one who reflects can fail 

to see that our alternative is not between war 
and peace, but we must elect between a war 
comparatively short and decisive, with the de- 
termination to restore the jurisdiction of the 
National Government over our whole territo- 
ry, and the inauguration of a series of bar- 
barous hostilities recurring constantly at 
short intervals, which would make the prose- 
cution of the peaceful pursuits of civilization 
and the existence of republican institutions 
on either side of the line an impossibility. 
Without entering upon all this, 1 desire this 
evening simply to offer a few suggestions as 
to the nature and consequences of a scheme 
which is manifestly entertained by a number 
of politicians in the Northwest, and which, 
in my judgment, is the most dangerous and 


execrable form in which the diabolical spirit - 


‘tions, Yankee ideas, and, above all, Yankee 
enterprise—what sort of a country will you 
have left? And if it be not immodest in me, 
[ wish to make another suggestion, In the 
forests of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, and 
on the praires of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
etc., you will find by the side of Yankee 
farms, clearings made and homesteads built 


in number, through the country to Boston. 
The following winter he was at Valley Forge, 
and on the 28th of June, 1778, took com- 


_mand on the Hudson, where he had charge 


of the completion of the forts. In August, 
he was under Gen. Sullivan, on Rhode Is- 
land, and afterwards till July 6th, 1779, com- 
manded at Providence, R. I. June 20th 1780, 





by persons who speak the language of my 


and where honest labor is respectable. 
will also find them—again by the side of the 
Yankee—in the workshops of your towns. 
Now, I know the feelings of this people for 
they are my conntrymen in a double sense. 
And I tell you, the moment you incorporate 
the Northwest with a slaveholding political 


native land, and who have come here to find  perintend the forw 


a place where thinking and speaking are free, | setts Militia. rine 
You | the army in New York, and remained with it 


community, to the exclusion of the anti-slav- | 


he was ordered to Springfield, Mass., to su- 
arte of the Massachu- 


The next year he again joined 


till the surrender of Cornwallis, October 19th. 
‘He was a member of the Court which 
tried Major André. After the war 
closed he returned to Marblehead, 
and again became engaged in the fishing 
trade. Ile died Jan. 30th, 1797. 
Throughout his eventful life he was distin- 


guished for those virtues which most adorn 
now clothe your hills along the Ohio with the character of the citizen or the soldier; 
vines, and your fields with corn, who buy , honest and generous in his dealings with oth- 
the lands along your railroads and rivers, ‘ers, a firm patriot, brave, and honest, a skil- 
and see to it that your boats and cars do not! ful and active commander, and _ the ever es- 
run without freight; who, moreover, under- | teemed and honored friend of Washington. 


stand somewhat the shouldering of a musket | 
when their country is in danger—these Ger- 
mans, I say, will become emigrants once 
more. They will wander ercaenn sped od 
ward, until some spot is reached where the; 7 ; . ‘ 
: . ‘ 1ere is a passage in Lord Macauley’s 
ight of day smiles uponthe labor of ee men, Ea vn ch her setcing the 
called away from the plough or anvil toassist "0°" of Holland House, he suggests how the 
Sega oe oor negro on his way to free- | *UTviving members of its circle might recur 
se P Rat has thes go, I am eimai tc 'to it—‘* They will remember how the last de- 
think they will be apt to attempt alittle fight- | bate was discussed in one corner, and the last 
ing. Aud. if Chev have to leave; you will | comedy of Scribe in another: whilst Wilkie 
Tat ent tiie nia but their kinsmen, who | $42ed witn modest admiration on Sir Josh- 
sennailil Kallas — ak eh be land dark-|¥'S ‘ Barretti,’ whilst Mackintosh turned 
ened with Slavery. The tide of immigra- | °\‘ Thomas Aquinas to verify a quotation ; 
Gols Which Eathieto. is Gunee Of weace. bas whilst Talleyrand related his conversations 
brought thousands of families ab millions | With Barras at the Luxembourg.” The awak- 
of money from Germany to the United States, | ¢¢d fancy might roam in like manner through 
will saaetahly eek ce ead other chowwe *| seme well-remembered scenes at Lansdowne 
ldo ae Bees how many persons of Meu House. There is the dinner table at which 
England and German origin we have among | Rogers, placed between Hallam and Macan- 
us, but I think I am safe in assuming that at | lay, complained ae shey wrengion aed fought 
least one-half of our present population would | over him, ** as. if : sil 5 ee = 
have to disappear, if all the haters of Slavery | which, in precisely similar cireustances, the 
were driven i Now, what would your | &reat French historian fellasleep. There are 
lands be worth whet would be the value of | h¢,grim grey statues, looking down from 
voursorae® Isls kak aoa be tk quota- their niches on the recumbent figure (by Can- 
tions of your railroad stocks and bonds after | °V2) in white marble, that gh lag = 
such an evacuation as this? If you annex the | Somewhat hazardous joke of Payne Knight, 
Northwest to a Southern confederacy, you which the Marquis did not repeat till the la- 
had better without delay, repeal all laws and | “ies had withdrawn, It was in the doorway 
constitutional provisions prohibiting Slavery of that concert room that the brilliant and fas- 
among you; reopen the slave trade parcel tidious Frenchman uttered his now celebrated 
’ , 4 oy yy 2 H , > - 
out your territory into plantations, and let le, _ is cna rca Avene) a 
the dusky African with his rude labor at once | MSBeC Deaulies li a h by Has ae 
begin the task of depleting your soil of its | Sttuuons; and it was in the adjoining sa- 
schon which: andee the care. of the (ait: free loon that Madam de Stael, after a consulation 
: : with her host as to the best position for at- 


ery States of the North, these Germans, who 





THE LATE LORD LANSDOWNE. 


From the London Saturday Review. 





and intelligent Northerner would have in- 
‘creased and accumulated in endless progres- 
‘sion. I trust that such a time will never 





'come, but if it comes, neither I nor any of 


|my kindred, will be here to see it. 

My fellow-citizens, I am ashamed to pres- 
‘ent considerations like these to convince you 
‘that it is your interest to be loyal, and to ad- 
here to the determination to defend the life 

of your country. I know that you will stand 
‘by the Union, because it is your duty; be- 
cause you are the custodians, not only of the 
ilegacy of your revolutionary fathers, but of 
'a sacred inheritance transmitted to you by the 
_confessors of freedom and progress in all ages 
'and lands; because in saving the Union you 
save the liberties, not only of your country, 
| but of mankind. And if there should be a 
traitor among you who does not fear to be 
haunted by the frowning spirits of the thou- 
‘sand jmartyrs, who during the last two 
| years have left their bodies onthe battle-field, 
‘let me remind him, that there is a host of 
| spirits yet in the body under such leaders as 
Rosecrans and Hooker, (not to speak of those 


tracting notice, took her premeditated stand 
with Rogers. A descent to the subterranean 
portion of the building might possibly lead 
to the room in which, according to the plan 
of the second Marquis, thirty fiddlers were 
to have been hermetically sealed up, so as to 
furm a reservoir of music to be conducted to 
every quarter of the house under the control 
of stopcocks; till an insuperable difficulty 
arose in supplying the fiddlers with air with- 
out an escape and waste of sound. Lord 
Lansdowne had an exquisite sense of humor, 
and told his stores with inimitable zest and 
apropos. One afternoon, at Bowood, when 
waiting for the ladies to take a walk, he man- 
ifested some impatience at their delay, which 
he explained by saying that the water from 
the lake was let on for the waterfall, and that 
he feared it would not last till they came. 
He then told the story of his poetic neighbor, 


this infirmity. Ona summer's evening, soon 
after the appearance of the ‘‘ Idylls of the 
King ” he was seated on a lawn not far from 
Kensington between two handsome sisters : 
one of whom read ‘ Vivian” with that sweet 
clear voice which Shakspere calls ‘‘ an excel- 
lent thing in woman.” Nor did the group 
strike any one as incongruous. No one 
understood better the art of growing old; 
and if there be any truth in Rochefoucauld’s 
maxim—on est plus heureux par le sentiment 
qu’on a, que par le sentiment qu'on inspire— 
most assuredly (fatuity apart) those that can 
admire, adore, love longest, have the best of 
it. The week before his accident, he was | 
slowly wending his way to Jeffs in Burling- 
ton’s Arcade, to order M. Vandeweyer's 
sparkling brochure. Three days before he 
died, he was reading and discussing ‘* King- 
lake’s History.” He sank gradually, without 
pain, and when he breathed his last, seemed 
rather to fall into a deep sleep than to die. 





From Punch. 
Henry, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Bory, Jury 2, 1780; Disp, Jan. 31, 1863, 


Low lies the gray head that had borne so well 
Its weight of years and honor from far days 
That seem an alien to our blame or praise, 

As days whereot books only live to tell. 


How one by one Time’s tooth eats through the 
chain 
Whose links unite our lives to that gray past! 
‘ A golden link was this that parted last, 
Leaving a void, not to be filled again. 


He stepped into the Senate from the school 
As great men’s sons did in his early day, 
Putting the college exercise away, 

To take the helm of empire and the rule. 


He knew the great ones, that loom yet more great 
Tons through mists of time; he spoke the 
Of England at the tomb of her sea chief, 

| Who crowned at Trafalgar his name and fate. 


He fought with Pitt, he served with Fox; he 
shared 
The struggles ofa fiercer time than ours, 
When party severed chiefs and sundered powers 
| By guifs, set thick with sharp hates, barbed and 
| bared. 





| Then passed he to the calmer times we know, 
Calmer by dint of all that such as he 
Have won, from victory to victory 

Passing with measured steps, secure and slow. 


Leaving no fort half-taken, post half-secured ; 
Wherever they passed, turning old foes to 
friends ; 
So reaching to still larger, loftier ends, 
That vantage ne'er was gained, but it endured. 


He knew to sweettn strife, by gentle port, 
Fair speech, kind judgment even of his foes,— 
By tolerance, from trust in truth that flows, 

By breeding, that nor asks nor payeth court. 


By the wise teaching that makes rude men tame, 
By letters and amenities of art, 
Whose grace infiltrates to a nation’s heart, 
And rounds the angles of a country’s frame. 


Such were the gracious influences brought 


For love of all things noble, fair and good, 
Ran in his veins, and like an instinct wrought. 


Not his the book-worm’s passion for dead books, 
The connoisseur’s mole-eye that gathers light, 
Groping in ways where common eyes find night, 

But on God's work-day world turns 

looks. 


Where he loved books he loved their writers too, 
From the great art of by-gone days he learned 
To prize the living art, which he discerned, 

In days when critic cant denied its due. 


To bear by him, and those with whom hestood; | 


blankest 


Circular of the Educational Commission. 


The Clothing Committee of the Education- 
al Commission ask your attention in behalf of 
the negroes who have been or may be eman- 
cipated by the operation of the war. 

The object of our Society, as is generally 
understood, is to help negroes who have been 
slaves to live as free men, and to alleviate 
the sufferings consequent upon such transi- 
tion. Of this great object the society and 
the Government agents with whom we have 
acted, have never lost sight. 

In the case of those negroes who have 
been abandoned by their masters, and espe- 


_ cially of fugitives;who come naked and starv- 


ing into our lines, the first thing to be done 
is to feed and clothe them before any other 
plans for their future are thought of. 
Government has always freely furnished food, 
| but the providing of clothing has been left to 
' private charity. Though with these destitute 
ones everything has been turned to account, 
j insomuch that the woman who could get an 
| old salt-bag to tie around the body with a bit 
, of rope has been considered well off, many 
| thousands are now without any adequate pro- 
| tection from the season, and these not only 
| undergo great misery, but are not in a state 
to seek the work by which they might better 
_ their condition. 
| The funds of our society have been taxed 
‘to the utmost to meet this want; but notwith- 
| standing the very large quantities of clothing 
| contributed by friends in Massachusetts and 
| other parts of New England, the same or 
| perhaps a greater want remains to be reliev- 
(ed, since the number of negroes who seek 
‘freedom within the territory protected by the 
‘military power of the Government is steadi- 
ly augmenting. 
| As regards the negroes of Port Royal and 
| the Sea Islands, who were the first for whom 
| a call of this nature was made, we are assur- 


The 


ed by Gen. Saxton, the Military Governor of | 


| South Carolina, that they are no longer in 
need of charity of any kind, as they have 
' become entirely self-supporting. 

| The condition of the treed slaves in Virgin- 
ia and North Carolina is, for obvious reasons, 
jnot so happy. We have received applica- 
tions for assistance from Fortress Monroe, 
Craney Island, Newbern, etc., and at the 
West already many thousands are needing 
,aid. We intend always to keep ourselves in 
' communication with the energetic and humane 
superintendents appointed by the Govern- 
ment at these posts, in order to supply the 
need wherever it may be greatest. 

Under these circumstances, the Clothing 
Committee of the Educational Commission 
appeal for help to the humane of New Eng- 
land. The increased price of new materials 
precludes all expectation of large contribu- 
tions in that way. Cloth of any kind of suf- 
ficient strength and warmth to reward the 
making up, and cast-off clothes of every des- 
cription for men, women and children, pro- 
vided that the same be not worn out, are very 
much needed. Mere finery, old cotton clothes 
so much worn as to tear on a slight strain, 
hoop-skirts, bonnets and nnserviceable shoes, 
are not desired. ‘Those who wish to assist 
us, and cannot afford to buy new materials, 
will perhaps take the trouble of hunting 
through their garrets and closets for old 
chintz curtains or furniture covers, which can 
readily be converted into excellent sacks and 
skirts for women and children. 

Both winter and summer clothing will al- 
ways be acceptable, and we beg all who are 
warmly interested in this object to send us 


Mrs. WASHINGTON KING, President. 

| Mrs. SHEBNAH RICH, Vice-President. 

| Mrs. HENRY KENNEDY, Treasurer. 

| Mrs. WM. T. HAZARD, Corresponding Secretary. 
| Mrs. GEO. PARTRIDGE, Recording Secretary. 


| Any packages sent to Wellington Gross and | 
i'Co., 103 Devonshire St. Boston, will be for- 
; warded to the above society by the Educa- | 
‘tional Commission. Mr. Yeatman, President | 
‘of the Western Sanitray Association writes | 
_that the society is active and energetic. * 
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A NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK, 
THE 


RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA: 


COMPRISING ITS 


Chorography—Climate—Geology—Scenery—Botany— 
Zoology — Agriculture — Mines and Mining — Com 
merce and Trade—General Industry—Society—Con- 
stitution and Laws—in a word, everything of Im- 
PORTANCE or INTEREST relating to the State. 


BY JOHN S. HITTELL, 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


“I write of California, which has astonished the 
world by a migration that suddenly built up the tirst 
large Caucasian community on the shores of the North 
Pacific—by her vast yields of gold, amounting in thir- 
teen years to $700,000,000, sensibly affecting the mark- 


ets of labor and money in all the leading nations of 
| Christendom, I . rite of her while she still offers a 
wide field for the enterprising and the young, who 
there have in full sight the greatest reward for suc- 
cess and the fewest chances of failure.”,-—({The Author. 
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The former pamphlet of Mr. Stillé, entitled “ How 
a Free People Conduct a Long War,” has obtained a 
national reputation, and is still in great demand. 
| The present one displays the same vigour and justness 
of thought, and is destined to a like career of popul 
ity and usefulness. It discusses a question of profound 
| interest, and in a masterly way. Peace is so ver 
desirable, that many are in danger of being lulled into 
a false peace. The end is contemplated, without a due 
consideration of the means; and not a few are bring- 
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| the Iowa State Geological Survey, until its suspen 
|sion; and has now recently returned from Europe, 
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Mines and one year at that of Freiberg, and visited 
| many places of geological, mining and metallurgical 
| importanee in both France and Germany. 
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IWALKER, WISE, & CO.. 


Have just published 


Bowles, being overheard, on the announce- 
ment of visitors, ordering his gardener to set 
the fountains playing and carry the hermit 
his bread. One of the raciest of his latest 


from time to time such articles as they think 
suitable, without any further application. 

It is proper to state that the administration 
of the society which is represented in part by 


Even in the heat of party-strife he kept 
That gentler ,mood which calm o’er conflict 
brings, 





OLMSTED'S SEABOARD SLAVE STATES., 


| An account of a Journey through the Seabord Slave 
| States, with Remarks on their Economy. By Fred- 
erick Law Olmstead. New Edition. 12mo. 740 pages, | 


THE PIONEER BOY: 


—_— AND-— 


How He Became President. 
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stories was of a distinguished diplomatist who As oil o'er stormy waves spreads smoothing ; °°, : : F ; 
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of disunion has yet beenembodied. The de- 
sign, as I understand it, is to withdraw our 
armies from the field, to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the rebellious States on their 
own terms, then to rise in arms ourselves 
against the Government, to declare our inde- 
pendence, by some process to exterminate 
the anti-slavery and loyal spirit in our midst, 
and thereupon to lick the dust from the feet 
of the Southern oligarchs, and beg to be ad- 
mitted into their ea at recognizing 
Slavery as the basis of the new polity, and 
solemnly binding ourselves to capture and 
return the fugitive negroes who may seek to 
—— through the Northwestern territory. 
The men who advocate this project are, of 
course, fully aware of the condition in which 
we would find ourselves under such an ar- 
rangement. Qhio, Indiana, Illinois. and all 
other nominally free States on the border, 
would become simply colonies of mean whites, 
whose chief occupation would be the perform- 
ing of police service for Southern slavehold- 
ers. We would be (te borrow a Russian 
term) Cossacks of Slavery, stationed on the 
frontier to prevent the egress of Southern 
slaves, and the ingress of Northern influen- 
ces and ideas. Our duty would be to keep 
the Yankees out and the negroes in. Our 
civil rights would consist in the privilege to 
vote for such measures as the speedy revival 
of the slave trade; to elect legislators and 
other officers under a pledge to enact and en- 
force laws for the suppression of free speech, 
and whatever else brings peril to Slavery ; to 
read newspapers edited fur us by men sent 
for that purpose from South Carolina or Lou- 
isiana, and generally to do what in the opin- 
ion of Southern gentlemen may be safely 
done in the presence of the peculiar institu- 
tion. Of the machinery of this new Confed- 
erate Government, (which would certainly. 
not be i pergre or republican only in 
name,) and of the cost of that machinery, I 
will not now speak. But I will ask the trai- 
torous or deluded men who are compassing 
such designs, a question : Is your scheme prac- 
tivable? Can you, for instance, put down 
the spirit of opposition to Slavery in our 
midst? Are you ready and able to level to 
the ground all the schoolhouses in which 
your children learn to read and write? Will 
you demolish all the churches in which you 
are confronted with your consciences? Will 
‘you disperse all the assemblies and suppress 
all the journals in which the right or wrong 
of Slavery is discussed? Will you knock out 
all the brains, which are unfortunately so 
constituted as to be incapable of conceiving 
the divinity and beneficence of the fundamen- 
tal institution? All this you must do, fora 
Government founded on Slavery cannot en- 
dure, unless Slavery ceases to be a subject of 
discussion. It cannot be done. It is impos- 
sible to repress hostility to the slave system 
among the thoughtful, industrial classes of 
the Northwest. So long as nature asserts 
the supremacy of her laws—so long as human 
brains think, and human blood boils at the 
sight of indignity and wrong—just so long 
will the intelligent Northern laborer continue 
to protest against Slavery as a permanent in- 
stitution. It is idle, it is insane to declaim 
against this Northern spirit. Anti-slavery 
ideas and sentiments spring up in the minds 
and hearts of Northern men and women, as 
naturally and inevitably as grass grows on the 
prairie. It is no more rational to take of- 
fense at Northern Abolitionism, as it is called, 
than it would be to resent the generation of 
heat by the rays of the sun, or the falling of 
a stone by the force of gravity. 

But suppose fora moment that it were pos- 
sible to wipe out the civilization of the North- 
west, and to reduce popular intelligence and 
morality here to the standard level prescribed 
by Southern slaveholders for non-slavehold- 
ing whites; suppose, also, you were safely 
rid of the Eastern States—what will become 
of your population? How, for example, will 

ou dispose of the Yankees among you? 

You know they will not employ their time in 
catching slaves for Southern masters, or in 
studying Southern political catechisms, what- 
ever you may be ready to do. Whether the 
contempt with which such noblemen as Val- 
landigham and Cox are wont to speak of 
them be merited or not, one thing is certain 
—they are no more ready to serve as the 
hunting dogs of Cavaliers to-day, than their 
ancestors, the Roundheads, were in the time 
of Cromwell. A Yankee is fit for a great 
many things, but he is not fit to be the retain- 
er of a Southern duke or count. He would 
be a bad and unruly citizen in a common- 
wealth of Slavery. You must needs get rid 
of the Yankces, then. Now, take out of the 
eh ar $q° mcwegeed everything that is Yan- 

ee—the Yankee men and women, Yankee 
contrivandes, Yankee sowing and threshing 
machines, Yankee steam engines, Yankee lo- 
erent ankee steamboats, Yankce no- 


’ 


who are here at home,) to whose just in- 
dignation even such a traitor will be hardly 
| insensible. 
From the Salem Gazette. 
A MARBLEHEAD GENERAL. 
The Orderly Books of Gen. John Glover. 

At the Essex Institute, after the read- 
ing of several letters, the Chair intro- 
jduced Mr. W. P. Upham, who read 
'a report upon six orderly books and a 
| letter book, formerly belonging to Gen. John 
Glover of Marbiehead, recently presented to 
ithe Essex Institute by Hon. Robert Hooper 
‘of Boston—with the exception of one volume 
‘of the Orderly Books, from W. R. L. Ward, 
| Esq., of New York. 
| ‘The following is a brief abstract of the re- 
| port :— 
| ‘These books are in manuscript, the letter 
| book containing copies of letters written by 
| Glover, and the orderly book containing the 
General Orders issued each day from Head- 
quarters during the following periods of thp 





'Revolution:—from June 29th, 1775 to Jufy) 


26th, 1776; from October 19th to November 
| 24th, 1776; from June 28th to October 14th, 
|1778: from March 6th to July 28th, 1779; 
and from August 3d to November 26th, 1781. 
| Orderly, books of the Revolution are very 
/rare, and it is doubtful whether there exists 
|in the country another series so complete and 
| well-preserved as this. Such books were at 
‘the time considered of no value except for a 
| temporary purpose, and the many accidents 


‘and irregularities of camp life caused them in | 


‘most cases to be poorly kept and soon lost. 
For the student of American History, noth- 
ing could afford so interesting, and at the 

‘same time so reliable, a source of informa- 

tion. 

| These books were kept in the 21st Provin- 

cial, afterwards the 14th Continental Regi- 

‘ment. This'regiment was commanded by 

Col. John Glover, from the commencement 

‘of the Revolution till the 21st of February, 
1777, when he was made Brigadier General. 


From that time till the close of the war, it | 
Glover's brigade. | 


constituted part of Gen. 
‘A sketch of his life, therefore, will serve asa 
proper accompaniment and illustration ol 
these orderly books. 
General John Glover was born in Salem, 
Mass., Nov. Sth, 1732, of a wealthy family 
‘that had been established in Salem from its 
‘earliest settlement. He removed to Marble- 
head at an early age, and was there engaged 
in mercantile pursuits till the outbreak of the 
Revolution. He then took command of the 
‘regiment raised in; Marblehead, and on the 
15th of June, 1775, marched with them to 
Cambridge. There he and his regiment had 
an important share in that series of maneu- 
'vres which resulted in the evacuation of Bos- 
‘ton by the British. 
From the latter part of the year, till July 
/ 20th, 1776, he was stationed at Beverly to su- 
‘perintend the equipment of the armed vessels 
(that did such service at that time. Under 
‘his care were fitted out the expeditions of 
/Selman, Broughton, Manly and Mugtford, 


had a country residence near a river, and was 
out fishing when he called. On repairing to 
the scene of action, he found the minister in 
contest witha gigantic pike, anxiously watch- 
ed by an attaché, who whenever the pike 
seemed to be getting the upper hand, instinc- 
tively clutched his chief’s coat tail ard held 
him tight. The fish was landed, after a pro- 
tracted struggle, and has been stuffed and 
preserved as a trophy of the piscatorial pow- 
ers of His Excellency. 

Lord Lansdowne’s commerce with picture 
| dealers and artists, supplied him with some 
comic incidents. Looking at the portrait of 
Sir Thomas Moore in the National Portrait 
Gallery, he identified it by a crack which 
was pointed out to him many years ago, 
by a vender, as greatly enhancing the 
value, beiug relied on as a proof that this 
was the identical portrait flung out of the 
window by Henry VIII. when Sir Thom- 
as first set up his conscience against the 
royal will. Lord Lansdowe used to relate 
tbat wifen, after Turner’s death. he went to 
the artists house on a foggy day, in the hope 
of getting a sight of his reserved works, the 
old woman in charge, looking up through the 
area railings, took him for the catsmeat man, 
and told him he need not come again, since 
some rascal had stolen her cat. The best 
stories recorded by Moore are his Lordship’s ; 
but Moore was an unsafe carrier of a joke. 
In his Diary, edited by Lord Russell, Can- 
ning is made to say that the Post Office re- 
fused to convey Sir John Cox Hippisley’s 
pamphlet as an official trunk, because it was 
|so bulky. Canning said heavy. 
| The Marquis must have been an excellent 
| manager, or he could not have done what he 
did with income not half the amount of many 

received by nobles and commoners, who mud- 
| dle away their fortunes, or suffer them to accu- 
| mulate without doing good to anybody. To our 
minds, it is still more wonderful to think that 
|it never crosses the mind of a man with from 
| fifty to a hundred thousand a year, ora million 
‘in the funds, that he may add ineffably to the 
happiness or comfort of half the people with 
whom he lives in intimacy. or of a dozen fam- 
ilies taken at random, without the smallest 
deduction from his own or his heir's supertlu- 
ities. The thought frequently occurred to 
Lord Lansdowne, who knew and felt that the 
haunts of squalid poverty are not the places 
where the objects of benevolence must exclu- 
sively be sought; and that amongst the se- 
verest sufferers from pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, are persons in a higher walk of life, 
paintully struggling to keep up appearances. 
We know of three recent instances in which, 
with graceful reference to the privileges of age 
he placed large sums (two of £1000 each) 
at the disposal of ladies of condition, who had 
no sort of claim upon him besides sudden and 
unmerited distress. The affectionate grati- 














rings, 
Till side by side old feuds and passions slept. 


| And when life’s evening came, ’twas girt about 


| Of life and great affairs, yet sought them out, 


And gave them kindly greeting, counsel, aid, 
Yet not as some that stoops from high to low, 
| Butas a friend ’mong friends he loved to know, 
| With whom we feel ashamed not, nor afraid. 


| And so passed slow and softly to its end, 

| Serene and summer still, his long-drawn day, 
While Engiand mourns a Nestor past away, 
| low many, high and low, lament a friend ! 





INDUCING SLAVES TO CONTINUE SLAVES. 


ican, 


Some one talked the other day of reinsta- 
iting Gen. McClellan, and the reply was, 
| “when you can show me one rebel who hates 
| McClellan or disapproves his course, we will 
| talk of it.” 





| Gen. Banks. Ihave never seen him de- 
‘nounced or seen a word in their papers dis- 
you? I give below one of the orders put 
‘forth to induce the slaves to return to their 
‘work. It is easy to find fault, and I grant 
‘you that this is the most knotty question of- 
| fered for solution in modern times,—but, but 
'—we shall see. ‘*The officers will induce the 
‘slaves to return,” will they? Happily they 
/are not ordered to do so, and some of them 
doubt the virtue of the inducements. Who 
'is to judge whether they, (the negroes) are 
|*fed, clothed, and treated properly,” and 
|more than all, who is to prevent them being 
‘claimed, carried off and sold? The planter 
‘is assured that ‘the does not surrender any 
itight of property in the slave.” Many of 
'these men have worked on United States 
| Government works, and are by that act free, 
iand yet if the planter claims them, he may 
‘call them his, and treat them as his property. 
| The planter is protected, but what guarantee 
‘has his freed slave ? 
| There may be points I do not see, but from 
our point of view, it looks like a mighty one- 
| sided arrangement, and we fancy there are 
| able bodied men” with souls, to whom food 
_and clothing at the planter’s discretion, with 
ithe enormous wages of ‘‘three dollars a 
| month,” will not prove the strongest of temp- 
tations. It is plainthat we have not yet got 
‘over the notion that the negro has no rights 
which the white man is bound to respect, and 
yet the proof of the plan will be in the work- 
‘ing. Weare reminded of the story of the es- 
caped slave in Kentucky, whom a number of 
/men were trying to induce to return to his 
master. He had been kindly treated, had no 


I grieve to say that, so far as 1 | 
ican learn, the rebels do not disapprove of 


| approving his course or any of his acts. Have | 


jest regard to economy. No salaries are paid 
; to any of its officers, the work of making up 
| garments is done gratuitously, and the kind- 


| bil — sr chis oud and ap hy on ness of Wellington, Gross and Co. gives us a 
young foved sold man, who, on the ends | place in their warehouse for the reception of 


our supplies, which are forwarded from New 
York in Government vessels free from ex- 
pense to the society. Those, therefore, who 
may choose to give money, may be certain 
that the whele sum will go directly to the ob- 
ject in which they are interested. 

Articles contributed should be directed to 
Wellington, Gross, and Co., 103 Devonshire 
St., Boston, for the Clothing Committee, and 
a list sent, if convenient, to Mrs. Wm. B. 
Rogers, Boston. 

In conclusion, the Committee earnestly so- 
licit those who may read this, and may wish 





Ney Orleane piece tate of Springfield Repub-/ to assist in the generous objects to which it 


relates, to endeavor to interest as many as 
they can in the same, and where possible to 
form associations for the purpose, remember- 
ing that the contribution of such articles as 
have been specified can in no way interfere 
with the great interest which we all have at 
heart, the relief of our sick and wounded 
soldiers—applying to ourselves, at this mo- 
mentous time, those words of our Lord, 
‘*These ought ye to have done, and not to 
‘leave the other undone. 

H. L. Capor, 11 Park Square. 
GEORGE ATKINSON, 60 State St. 
Saran D. Lane, 623 Tremont St. 
Emma Rogers, | Temple Place. 
GrorGe 8S. Winstow, 53 Congress St. 








CIRCULAR OF THE ST. LOUIS RELIEF 
SOCIETY. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., February, 1863. 


To the Public: 


It is well known that there are in this city, 
at Cairo, Memphis, Helena and other points 
in the West and South west, a large and con- 
stantly increasing number of that class of 
persons called contrabands. These are in 
| circumstances of destitution and suffering 
| such as appeal urgently to the charities of the 
| loyal States for relief. 
| “These contrabands are in great need of sup- 
{plies of clothing, food, bedding, and house- 
|hold utensils. Of course they are without 
‘money. Many of them are so destitute of 
clothing as to suffer exceedingly from inclenf® 
‘ent weather and exposure. 
| Disease prevails fearfully among them. 
‘The able bodied men are employed by the 
Government, and aside from this, they can 
generally provide for themselves. The wom- 
en and dliddeen, the aged and infirm, chietly, 
need aid. To meet these demands of chari- 
ty, a large number of ladies of St. Louis 
have formed an association called the ‘* Con- 
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TEXAS. 
| A Journey through Texas; or a Saddle Trip on the 
| Southwestern Frontier. With a Statistical Appeudix. 

By Frederick Law Olmsted. 12mo. 550 pages, cloth 
| $1.50. 


‘OLMSTED’S 


OLMSTED'S BACK COUNTRY. 


BY WILLIAM M, THAYER, 


| 
| 
j Author of Tur Bossin Boy,” THE PRINTER 
Boy,” “ Poor Boy aNp MEKCHANT PRINCE,” &e, 


| This book containe the early life of PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN, tracing his career from boyhood up to 
| manhood: his life in Kentucky, where he was born, 


| 
| and his adventures in after years. 


A Journey in the Back Country. By Frederick Law| Two years have been spent in its preparation, and 


Olmsted. 492 pages, cloth $1.00. 


| OLMSTED'S COTTON KINGDOM. 


A Traveller’s observations on Cotton and Slavery 
Based upon three 


| former volumes of journeys and investigations by the | bestow; 


|in the American Slave States. 


|same author. By Frederick Law Olmsted. 2 vols 
| 12mo. 376 and 408 pages, cloth. 
tistical Map, $2.25 

| Published by MASON BROTHERS, and for sale in 
| Boston by 

| MASON & HAMLIN, 
|27% WASHINGTON STREET, 


3&7 Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





‘MRS. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


| 

| (We look upon “Sylria’s Lovers” as a better norel than 

| “Mary Barton.” The story has a noble moral, It 1s a fic- 
tion which will tuke tts piace abore the high-water mark of 

| the fashion or caprice of the day.—THE READER, Lon- 

| don.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


A Novel by Mrs. Gaskell, 


| Author of “ Mary Barton,” “Cranford,” My Lady 
| Ludlow.” “North and South,’ “The Moor- 

| land Cottage,” “* Right at Last,” “A 

| Dark Night’s Work,” &e. 

| 
' 
| 


8vo, Paper, 50 Cts. 


For true, artistic workmanship, we think ® Sylvia’s 
| Lovers’? superior to any of Mrs. Gaskell’s former 


‘works. The story is very fincly worked up, and as 


ue as powerful.—Athen@um, London. 

We look upon “ Sylvia’s Lovers ’’ as a better novel 
than “Mary Barton.” The story has a noble moral. 
It is a fiction which will take its place above high- 


water mark of. the fashion or caprice of the day.— The | 


Reader, London. 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 

LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the Histories Left 
| Out in Line upon Line.” This First Part relates 
Events in the Times of the Patriarchs and the Jud- 
ges. By the Author of * Line upon Line,” “ Read 


; all the material has been derived from relsable sources, 
| It is presented in the form of a tale for boys and 
| young men, and will, in fact, be of much interest tual/, 
| It also illustrates what the principles of honesty, 
| industry, energy, and perseverance have done, in 
raising a poor boy, born in poverty, in a Slave State, 
to the highest place of honor that our country can 
It should be put in the hands of every 


| young man in the United States, as an example and 


W iba colored Sta | an encouragement. 


| It will be illustrated with five tull-page engravings 
| by Harley. 
e 


THE RESULTS OF 
j|EMANCIPATION ! 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN. 


| Translated by Miss Many L. Boorn, translator 
of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 


| So little is positively known of the economical and 
soci:] resu(ts of Emancipation in those countries 
| where it has taken place, that the importance of this 
volume to the people of the United States, in the pre- 
sent crisis, can hardly be overestimated 
It was written at the suggestion of the learned 
! Count Montalembert; is ‘nares entirely on official re- 
ports; and its statements, which comprehend every 
| form of the question, are fully reliable. 
| Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
| lowing extract from a notice of the French Edition, 
jin the Christan HKaeamimer, may testify, It is pro- 
nounced, ‘among the most remarkable, fascinating 
and timely books of the year. It ix, at once, cautious 
and eloquent, candid ad enthusiastic; as saygacious 
as De Tocqueville’s work on America; and as ardent 
as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 
in its arrangement, accurate in its display of facts, 
‘ogical in its reasoning, and clear in its conclusions.” 
| M. Cochin is an ex-maire and municipal councillor 
of the city of Paris. Hehas had great advantages 
for research among both public and oe docu- 
ments; and has devoted his life to the subject on 
which his forthcoming volume treats. He recently 
| received the order of nighthood from the Pope. in 
| acknowledgment of the ability displayed in this book ; 
to which also was recently pi tie ve the first prize of 
three thousand frances by the French Academy. 
4 
12 mo. 


Will be sent FREE BY MAIL, on recempt of the price—@1.50 
Also, lately published, 
THE REJECTED STONE: 
| Or INSURRECTION vs. RESURREC™ ON IN AMERICA. 
by M. D. Conway,—12 mo.—50 cents. 


| 
‘¢ This remarkable book,’ says the Caristian Eram- 


iner, ‘discusses the question of Emancipation as the 
result of the war, with a depth of conviction, a bold- 
ness of utterance, cogency of arguinent, wealth of i 
lustration, and withala kecnness of satire and a fervid 
eloquence, which insure readers for the book.’’ 

Another critic remarks: “ This eloquent argument- 
ative, electric work is instinct with the passion of the 
South and the reason of the North.” 

The Independent opens its criticisms with the signi- 


ficant query: ‘* Have we an American Carlyle?” 


—AND— 








tude inspired by him in one to whom he had 
been ‘* patient and kind through many a wild 
appeal,” is beautifully expressed in the dedi- 
cation of ‘* The Lady of La Grave.” The 
morning after Rogers's bank was robbed, 


‘eares, no anxieties, would be cared for in traband Relief Society "—the names of the 
‘sickness and in old age,—but what wanted he | officers and managers appear below. 

‘more than food and clothing and plenty of | General Curtis has furnished the Society 
‘work? “Gentlemen,” said he, “the place [| with rooms; and it is undersood the Military 
have left, with all its advantages, Is open tO} Authorities will aid its benevolent work as far 


ing without Tears,” ‘“ More about Jevus,”? Streaks 


af 
of Light,” &e Illustrated. l6mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 5% H E B A RON Ss O I r H E SO U T II Ps 


Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 
by BE. W, Reynold. 


' 
| 
| 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. A Novel. By 16 mo., 75 cents, 
| Mrs. Oliphant, Author of * The Lif: of Edward Ir- 


| This able book is not only of immediate inte est, 


NO OTHER BOOK so thor- 


Lord Lansdowne wrote to say that his entire 


balance at his banker's was at the service of 
the aged poet. The considerate kindness and 
generosity shown to Moore, and continued to 
his widow by the lord and lady of Bowood, 
form part of the literary annals of the coun- 
try. 

Lord Lansdowne’s literary acquirements 
were preeisely of the kind required by 
his position and society. He was well versed 
in the English, French, and Italian classics ; 
and he knew enough of most subjects to lead 
the conversation upon them till it was taken up 
by those who had made them an especial study. 
lie had no particular liking for science, al- 
though he delighted in the society of such 
men as Lyell, Owen, Brewster, Wheatstone, 
and Murchison; and he was extremely amaz- 
ed with the matter-of-fact earnestness of one 
of them, who—when a very eminent states- 
man laughingly remarked that, according to 
Darwin's theory, a starfish might become an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, passing through 
the intermediate stage of a Bishop of Oxford, 
—gravely assured His Lordship that no such 
tranmutation could take place. 

When some one was mentioned asa fine old 
gentlemen to Swift, he exclaimed with violence 
that there was no such thing, ‘If the man you 
speak of had either a mind or a body worth a 


and their crews were taken irom his regiment, 
then known as the Marine Regiment. 

Glover superintended the transportation of 
ithe troops and stores in the evacuation of 
| Long Island, August 29th, 1776, and also the 
!removal of the sick and wounded from New 
| York City to the Jersey shore on the lth of 
‘September. Here his regiment did service 
‘such as none but the men of Marblehead 
| would have had the skill and endurance to 

periorm. 

On the 4th of September, he was placed in 
command of Gen. Clinton's brigade. On the 
18th of October, Glover with his brigade re- 
sisted the first landing of the British on the 

mainland at Frog’s Neck, near New York Is- | 
\land. For their conduct on this occasion, 
ithey were publicly thanked by Gen. Lee and 
Gen, Washington. 

At the crossing of the Delaware on the 
night of Dee. 25th, 1786, the Marblehead 
| Regiment again distinguished itself by its hero- 
‘ic daring and enterprise, in managing the 
‘boats by which Washington's little army was 
| carried over that broad and rapid river filled 
| with floating ice, to achieve the glorious vic- 
| tory at Trenton. 

Soon after this, Glover returned home to 
‘Marblehead, and, on the 2lst of February, 
'1777, he was appointed Brigadier General farthing they would have worn him out long 
by Congress. At first he declined, but after- ago.” Yet surely the term is fairly applicable 
| wards, at the urgent request of Washington, to one like Lord Lansdowne, who, without deep 
accepted the appointment. He was stationed passions, high imagination, or wearing inten- 
on the Hudson till July 23d, when he joined sity of thought, retained his flow of mind, 
Gen. Schuyler. He was in the battles of his taste, his memory, his sensibility, his 
Bemis Heights on the 19th of September, attachments, his rational pleasure, his eager- 
and the 7th of October, and by his bravery ness to give pleasure and confer benefits, at 
and prudence contributed much to the defeat eighty-two. Any deduction to be made on the 
and final surrender of Burgoyne. He was score of his deafness was more than counter- 
chosen to conduct the captured army, 5,791 balanced by his mode of bearing up against 
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Any one of you 1s welcome to the 


you. i E 
I'm off for, 


office with all its emoluments. 

Ohio.” 
| How much time we spend stating things’ 
which everybody knows to be e. The 
plantations must be worked, and the negroes 
‘are the proper persons to work them, and 

‘many of them are only too glad to labor for 
| proper compensation, but Ihave yet to see 

‘our officers and chaplains, of whom it is 
specially expected, laboring to induce them to 

| return to service, without any guarantee that, 

_ being free men, they shall not be claimed as 
slaves and carried off and sold. Suppose the 
claim is made,—what about a negro’s oath? 

| Suppose the planter swears he is a slave, and 

‘he swears he is not. Who shall decide, and 

' what is the probability? ‘‘But,” says one, 

'*Gen. Banks is trying conciliation.” ‘*Con- 

'ciliation,” is he? “Did you ever try to con- 

| ciliate a rattlesnake ? 





HOW TO JOIN THE PARTS. 


| Ata dinner party given in this city in the 
year 1770, a gentleman of considerab e noto- 
iriety as a wit was asked, ‘‘Pray, what isa 
| Tory?” We replied, ‘* A Tory is a creature 
| whose head is in England, while his body is in 
' America, and I think the two ” ought to 
| be joined by stretching the neck.” We have) 
| still persons among us not unlike this discrip- 
‘tion of the Tory, whose heads are in Rich- 
! mond, while their bodies are in New York; 
and though we might not recommend the old 
revolutionary wit’s plan of bringing the two. 
parts together by stretching the intervening 
membranes, we should certainly not object to 
| seeing the body sent where the head is.— 
Eve. Post. 


= Be * seagngs 
| No. 96 Washington Avenue, opposite Lin- 


as practicable. : 
The objects of the society are, generally, to 


‘do all in its power to alleviate the misforunes 


and sufferings of this class of people. Spec- 
ially, will it seek to clothe the destitute, feed 
the starving, provide medical treatment and 
care for the sick, furnish those who can work, 
with employment, and give such other aid as 
particular cases may require. It is the pur- 
pose of the society to extend its work, as far 
as its resources will permit, if possible to all 
points on or near the Mississippi river, where 
contrabands assemble. The society appeal 
to the people of the loyal States to assist in 
this work, asking inthe name of Charity, 
Humanity and Christianity. 

They believe that however diverse opin- 
ions may exist as to this or that policy of the 
Government in its actions respecting the ne- 


gro, there will be no difference concerning | 


the propriety of bestowing the charities pro- 
posed. To those so inclined, we say—send 
us, as soon as possible, supplies of blankets, 
quilts, shoes, stockings, coats, pants, shirts, 
children’s clothing, hats, caps, dresses, and | 
under-clothing, both new and old; also strong | 
serviceable cloths, linseys, etc., simple house- 
hold utensils, testaments and spelling-books. 
Contributions of money are greatly desired | 
to further the objects of the society. | 

Packages and boxes marked ** Contraband | 
Relief Society, St. Louis,” may be directed | 
«Care of Partridge and Co.” If practicable, 
the freight should be prepaid. 

Letters of inquiry and remittances ~ be 
sent to the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. | 
Wm. T. Hazard. The rooms ofthe Society. | 

n daily from 104. M. to 4. P. M., are at — 
i 


dell Hotel. 
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ving,’’ * The Last of the Mortimers.’”’ ‘* The Days 


but is of permanent ralue. 


of My Life,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” &e. 8v0, oughly and accurately traces the whole history of 
Paper 75 cents; Cloth $1.00 Secession, from its first inception to its culmination 
PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. 
With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 
Cloth, extra. 75 cents. 


BARRINGTON. A Novel. By Charles Lever, Au 
thor of ‘‘ Charlies O’Malley,”’ “ Gerald Fitzgerald,” 
“The Martins of Cro’ Martin,’’** Maurice Tiernay,’’ 
“The Dodd Family Abroad,’’ “ Que of Them,” &c., 
&c., &e. 8vo, Paper 50 cents. 

‘NO NAME. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
of «The Woman in White,” “ Queen of Hearts, 
&c. Miustrated by John MeLenan. 8vo, Paper 
21.25; Cloth, 21.50. 


16 mo. 
graved on steel, by Schoff. 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW: 

Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 1861. 


Author By Mre.C H. Dali, author of * Woman's Right to 
” Labor,” « Historical Pictures Retouched,’’ &c. 16mo. 


Cloth. 63 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
WALKER, WISE & CO 
245 WASHINGTON S5T., BOSTON. 


MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. By William 
Howard Russell, L.L.D. 8vo, Paper, 59 cents. 


————— 


REV. M. D. CONWAY'S 


WORKS. 


Tracts for To-day - . ° « 
Thomas Paine - - - 
East and West "See - - - 


| AURORA FLOYD. A Novel. By M. E. Brappon 
Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret.’ Svo, Paper 


| 25 cents. 


| SPRINGS OF ACTION. By Mrs. C. H. B. Richards 
12mo, printed on Tinted Paper, Cloth $1.00; Cloth : 
Natural History of the Devil - = - 


Gilt Edges, $1.25. 
Any of the above will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
AR: Its Theory and practise. lus the price. Address COMMONWEALTH OFFICE. * 


WANTED! 


MILITARY & NAVAL MEN. 
Who may have been activel Rote in any of the 


$1 00. 
10. 


10. 
0. 


— 


MODER N W 
trated from Celebrated Campaiznos and Battles. 
With Maps and Diagrams. By Emeric Szabad, 
Captain U.S. A. 12mo, Cloth $1.00. 


GENERAL BUTTERFIELD'S OUTPOST DUTY. 
Camp and Outpost Duty for Infantry. With stand y a} nee tee ee dooce 
ing Orders, Extracts from the Revised Regulations ne Oe LLION, ai WOUNDED, thereby disabled 
for the Army, Rules for Health, Maxims for Sol- for active service, and honorably discharged, espect- 
diers, and Duties of Officers. By; Daniel Butterfield fea OFFICERS of Massachusetts Volunteer Negi 

‘or Gen. Vols., U.S. A., Chief of Staff to Genera | ments. 
ae get aig om 62 cents ? | ’ Address Box 322 Post Office, Bostca, Mass. 
° , a] bd } i 





of Commercial Printing House, 


| Press 
36 Kilby Street, Boston. 


<a dha cep ~~ ge post-paid on rey 
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